LETTER 


Ne” my dear ſon, that you 


are entered on the great ſtage 


of life, I think it my duty to give 
you the beſt advice I can, I feel 
tar 


„ 
ſar more alarmed at thoſe dangers, 
which you have to engage from 
the paſſions in the turbulent warfare 
of life, than at thoſe riſks you may 
be expoſed to from the moſt ftormy 
fea, or unpromiſing battle; there 
you can only loſe your life! I truſt 
I have taught you to think, that 
the loſs of Honor, and the appro- 
bation of your own mind, 1s a far 


more dreadful misfortune. 


I have ever told you, I would 
rather ſee you dead than branded 
with diſhonor—want of truth—or 
any thing unlike the conduct of a 
Gentleman: a Title, which when a 
man truly deſerves, is far more 
Honorable than any which Majeſty 
can beſtow, 
| From 
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From your want of reflection 1 


have often perhaps appcared little 
anxious ior your Glory, in the de- 
clarations which I made that I am 
glad you are not placed in an exalted 
rank, and that the conduct of others 
renders your enjoying that inde- 
pendent fortune to which you were 
born, totally now, depending upon 
your acquiring it—yet a fervent 
deſire to ſee you a worthy member 
of ſociety makes me think thus, for 
it is far more Honorable, to ſhine 
ſrom your own brilliant actions, than 
from borrowed light from others ; 
and a man incapable of them 1s 
belt hid in obſcurity. 
Your ſituation prevents you from 


tlinking like too many young men 
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1 
of faſhion, that you have a prero- 
gative in your rank and fortune— 
for ignorance—diſhpation—and inſig- 
nificance of character. You will not 
arrive at any rank in your profeſſion, 
but what your ſervices merit, as 
you are neither a Toad-cater of the 
Great, nor I truſt ever will ſtoop 
to complaiſant degrading ſervices ; 
which too often ſecures the pro- 
tection of them. 


In ſeeing illiterate upſtarts pals 
you 1n preferment, or uſurp a ſupe- 
riority over you in ſociety; do not 
leſſen yourſelf by admitting a feeling 
of envy, or reſentment ; they only 
merit, and mect the contempt of 


every honeſt mind, which ſinks them 


with all their“ Bluſhing Honors thick 


66 upon 
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upon them,” beneath either envy, 
or notice. Such men, inſtead of be- 
coming more reſpettable by being 
placed in high ſituations, only render 
their vices and follies more conſpi- 


CUOUS, 


You are deſcended from, and I 
truſt will honorably repreſent an an- 
ceſtor, who without thirſt for gran- 
deur—or wealth—more nobly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for Patriotiſm— 
Bravery—and Humility—than if he 
had been born to the firſt ofhce of 
the ſtate; yet how weak and vain 
would you be, to think that the 
Blood and Name of William W—ce 
gives you any claim to partake his 
Glory ! if you give equal proofs of 
intrepidity — humility — and patri- 

1 otiſm, 


5 
otiſm—ſhew yourſelf, though not like 
him the Protector of your country, 
yet its moſt zealous enterpriling 
lervant—then may you expect the 
world to ſay, William W 


lives again in his ſucceſſor. 


CS 


When I lee empty ignorant cox- 
combs, - whoſc vanity 1s fed becauſe 
deſcended from great men—ſtrut in 
fancied ſuperiority over men of 
humble merit—men of genius— 
honour—and decent manners—all of 
which qualities they want, I always 
think of the fable of the jack-daw, 
who ſtrutted in the borrowed plumes 
of the peacock, to the deriſion of 
all the other birds. One diſtin- 
guiſhed Virtue is worth all the Titles 
in the Court Kalendar. 


Le 


. 


« Le Premier qui ſul Roi, ſut un ſoldat kerreux” 
« Out ſort bien ſor pay n'a pas beſoin des ayeux.” 


There was much ſound palpa- 
ble argument, i the ſpeech of a 
country lad to an idler, who boaſted 
his ancient family“ ſo much the 
worle fellow you,” ſaid the peaſant, 
as we plowmen ſay, The older 
the Seed the worſe the Crop.“ 


You cannot fail to wiſh by your 
OWN, merit, to regain that fortune 
which the errors of others has 
robbed you ol, and to do honor 
to the noble blood which runs in 
your velns.—You have the advan- 
tage, ſcarcely emerged from child- 
hood, to join the army in the hour 
of battle, when the Britiſh arms 


are 
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are gloriouſly employed in checking 
the pride of Tippoo Saib, and 
redreſſing the miſeries in which his 
tyranny has overwhelmed India. 


You have opened to you a fair 
field of glorious emulation, in fol- 
lowing the footſteps of my beloved 


brother, Colonel M II, whoſe 
whole conduct will point out to you 


every moral, as well as warlike virtue, 
Should you add glory—riches—and 
renown—to your name, be aſſured 
half the nobleſt families in Europe 
will glory in their relationſhip to 
you; and fly to embrace and crown 
you with laurels; but ſhould you 
become the diſſipated or inactive 
 Captain—their pride hurt by ſo in- 
glorious a connection will revolt at 
the 
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the remembrance of it, and their re- 


ſentment give deſtroying arms againſt 
you; even ſhould you remain poor, 
though ſignalized for valour, re- 
member it is one of the mean Pre- 
rogatives of the Great to neglect 
impoveriſhed worth; therefore, al- 
though I think it highly advanta- 
geous for every young man of 
faſhion to enter on life without a 
fortune, I by no means think it ſo 
that he ſhould live without one. 


How honorable thoſe riches and 
honors acquired gloriouſly! That ſen- 
timent which makes me calmly ſee 


you expoſed, even in the morning of 
your days, thus to die for Honor, 
will doubly make me exult in ſee- 
| ing you hve to enjoy every eclat 
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which 1t can beſtow upon your ſer- 


VICES. 


What a pity it is that Honors 
are made hereditary! what a fund 
of patronage would be veſted in 
government to reward ns ſervants! 
what ſuperiority would the nobles 
poſſeſs — juſtly pollels—were honors 
never beſtowed but for great actions, 
and only revived to their ſucceſſors 
when voted to them by parliament, 
after they have by public ſervices 
ſhewed they merit a like diſtinction: 


were titles thus to reſt in abeyance, 


what heroiſm—and virtue—would it 
excite in their deſcendants, in place 
of that ſuperſtitious, illiterate liber- 
tiniſm, which ſo many of the nobi- 
lity, think the patents beſtowed 

upon 
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upon their forefathers, expiate—and 


ennoble. 


The happy Conſtitution of Eng- 
land has rooted out one of the 
chief cauſes of the haughty over- 
bearance of the nobility, one of 
the greateſt ſources of the preſent 
Revolution of France, by reforming 
a number of rights tyranically be- 
ſtowed on them, which honeſt citi— 
zens could not claim. They were 
ſtigmatized as an inferior order of 
mankind, degrading to the nobles 
either as ſociety—or connections 
whilſt all the taxes which ſupported 
the haughty inactive pride of the 
nobles was paid by their induſtry 
and labor. Now, to the Honor of 
England, every man, however, hum- 
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bly placed, who diſtinguiſhes him- 
ſelf in Virtue—or Glory—becomes 


dearer to his country than even 


Royalty itſelf, 


Our taxes, wilely directed, fall 
chiefly on the Great—the neceſſaries 
of life here are cheaper than in 
the pooreſt of the neighbouring 
kingdoms—and luxuries are extra- 
vagantly dear—where the nobleſſe 
have undue influence, we find diſſi- 
pation, and every thing which can 
gratiſy their wiſhes cheap—and ſub- 
ſiltence for the poor mechanic, 


charged with incredible taxes. 


Our Nobility have only preſerved 
one Prerogative which the Civil 
Law has not reached; which is, the 


right 


(26 1 
right of being diſſipated and igno- 


rant, without its having the ſame 
injurious conſequences to them, as 
to men in the ſecond claſs; but 
they are not looked up to with leſs 
contempt by the mind's eye ;—no! 
it only tempts mankind to regret 
the encreale of a Peerage which 


they render offenſive. 


You have ſeen enough of public 
life already, to know that people of 
high rank, who act unworthily, are 
held in great contempt—in ſpight of 
the gay train who pay court to them, 
to partake theſe jollities, they are 
olten, even by thoſe who are placed 
the neareſt to them, held up to ridt- 
cule. This appears to have been 
long the way of the world; fince 

| Solomon 
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Solomon ſays, “ Fools make Feaſts, 


and wile men go to cat them.” 


Grandeur and riches add the moſt 
brilliant advantages to virtuous— 
great attions—but how do they ag- 
gravate the vices of the Nobles! 
who m a manner ſtand pledged to 
the throne from whence they hold 
their honors to preſerve them un- 
flamed; and to ſet good examples 


to ſociety. 


Had you been educated with an 
independent fortune, perhaps you 
might have turned out a fooliſh 
ſpendthriſt, and before you arrived 
at the prime of life, have been 
without occupation or principle 
overwhelmed with all thoſe pains— 

regrets 
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regrets—and diſgraces which ever 
attend the idle, undone Votary of 
Diſſipation; on the contrary, ſhould 
thoſe principles of probity, and high- 
minded emulation, with which I 
have ſtudied to inſpire you—awaken 
in you thoſe long dormant ſparks of 
glory in your family; what happineſs 
is there in ſtore for you! what ſelf- 
approbation ! the only true comfort 
one can ever enjoy, unmixed with 
alloy—one, which if you ever pre- 
ſerve untainted by remorſe, I can, 
from experience, allure you, amidſt 
all the cruel mortifications—and 
afllictions—the injuſtice and perhdy 
of men—or the calamities of fortune 
can inflict—will ever afford you in 
your calm moments, when you look 
inwards on yourlell—a conlolation !— 


a tranl. 
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a tranſport which the world cannot 
reach. But ſhould one deviation 
from that rectitude which your 
own mind muſt approve — ever 
humble you in your own eyes— 
let 1t be repaid by power, riches, 
or any other enjoyment, you may 
become great—be courted—and ex- 


alted—but you'll never be happy ! 


An undefinable ſomething, placed | 
in every man's breaſt, will ever direct 
him right—if he has firmneſs enough 
to conſult ii, upon his firſt entering 
upon life, but if once you give way 
to paſſion, this good Genius will fly 
youit is true, we often ſee the 
moſt profligate turn from the moſt 
deſtructive path; and in the Laws of 
God, and Man, find the road to 

1 duty 


N 
duty, but no longer can the uncor- 
rupted voice of Purity, and Integrity, 
ſpeak in his heart no longer Peace 
mile upon his ſolitude ;—and the moſt 
delicious moments which a reflecting 
mind can enjoy, 15 when retired from 
the toils and diſappointments of lite, 
ſeated in ſome ſolitary, tranquil ſpot, 
where the Sun, hiding himſelf behind 
the mountain, leaves the penſive look- 
ing Moon to aſcend with a rapid mo- 
tion—which tempts us to reflect on 
our ſhort paſſage to Eternity. Then 
the memory of paſt ſcenes, which the 
heart approves, exulting in acts of 
generoſity or even ſufferings, which 
probity made one a prey to—then, 
and only then, can any one truly ſay, 


they are happy. 


D How 
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How many, eſpecially of thoſe who 
have returned from India, have not 
been able to face the enemy in their 
own boſoms How wretched muſt 
his exiſtence be whoſe conſcience re- 


proaches him with injuſtice or cruelty— 


in vain will he ruſh into every diſſipa- 


tion, to ſilence thoſe reſlections which 


harrow up the ſoul ! 


Let the reflection hope it will 
ever prove to you a dear recollection, 
of thoſe chearſul hours of heart-felt 
content which I have paſt in the moſt 
uncouth ſolitude, totally devoted to 
the training your heart to vIrtue—your 
body to ſirength—and your mind to 
firmneſs and emulation; ever keep 
this truth uppermoſt in your mind; 
it will equally place you above the ſe- 


ductions 


19 
ductions of vice or the being ren- 
dered unhappy by unmerited miſ- 
fortune. 


The profeſſion which you have 
choſen, is the moſt laborious and cri- 
tical which exiſts; it requires far more 
to make a good officer, than that he 
ſhould boldly face the enemy ;—it 1s 
a profeſſion which requires the prac- 
tice of every virtue, and the exertion 
of every talent clevernels and judge- 
ment can beſtow. 


I am perſuaded you will ever look 
upon the ſervice in another light than 
as the road to preferment—riches— 
and command—which engages too 
many frivolous fellows to become 
Captains. Should any of theſe ideas 
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4 
occupy your mind, how much am I 
deceived in the very high opinion I 
have of you! and how unhappy all 
all of them will render you. Should 
preſerment be your object, you mult 
prepare often to ſee the ſteps which 
you merit, given to another, —If riches 
ſhould intereſt you, what danger that 
you may, in too greedily acquiring 
them, forfeit your probity, by un- 
warrantable pillage—and peculation. 
No, my dear W. you think diffe- 
rently ;—young as you are, you feel 
that the duty of a ſoldier comprehends 


every noble—ſocial virtue—in a de- 
gree which private life cannot call 
forth; but above every thing, that 
enthuſiaſm of glory, which renders 
life leſs valued than honor.—With- 


out intrepidity and humanity—a tem- 


per 
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per eaſily led to ſubmit to diſcipline 
and every privation—and firmneſs 
enough to ſubdue every excels of 
paſſion, a man can never become a 


great officer. 


To ſee every degree of honor, and 
bravery, you have only to look up to 
my beloved brother, whoſe whole lite 
has been ſpent in toils, and highly 
approved ſervices; but ſtill, though 
his counſels and virtues, I truſt, will 
fire your ſoul to follow his footſteps 
to glory, yet I cannot filence the 
wiſhes of my heart, to give you its 
beſt advice; and although a woman, 
I-hope to be able to point out a path 
to you, which will lead your ſteps to 
honor, and your ſoul to peace. The 
voice of experience ſeldom influences 

a young 
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a young mind—ignorant of all thoſe _ 
hidden difficulties which ariſe in the 
road of life—fired on by hope, the 


warm imagination of youth expetts 


to find all things meet its wiſhes, and 


thus the impetuoſity of the votaries of 


hope deprive themſelves of thoſe ad- 


vantages which they might derive from 


ſorrowing experience. But I am per- 
fuaded you will often peruſe this 
packet, and cheriſh thoſe advices, 
which are the dictates of honor and 
allection.—If you never deviate from 


its principles, you will be crowned 


with glory—and though not with 
courtly honours, with that internal 
peace, which in one aweful day, every 
one mult own is alone worthy our 
ambition, 


THE 


LV 1 


— firſt part of your duty, as a 
man, or a ſoldier, is Religion 
without reverence to the great ruler of 
the grand ſyſtem of creation, you 
cannot have a ſoul capable of ſoar- 
ing it is impoſſible for any thinking 
being to exiſt without religion; the 
diſſipated, wicked man or philoſo- 
pher—vain of ſingularity of opinion, 
only appear to do ſo, but every re- 
flecting mind muſt diſtinguiſh a great 
firſt cauſe and glory in the thought 
of future exiſtence, which alone ſets 
us above the atom which the morn- 
ing ſun gives hfe to, and which the 

evening dew reſtores to duſt, 
The 
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The language of religion 1s heard in 
every corner of the globe—it roars 
in the winds—and re-echoes in the 
thunders—all ſpace—all viſible ob- 
jects, atteſt the Glory of the Al- 
mighty—all nature cries, I am the 
work of God.—Reaſon is ſufficient 
to convince a blind man of this 
truth, from the many godlike, gene- 
rous tranſports which the ſoul en- 


Joys. 


I have always endeavoured to con- 
vince you, thatall religions are good— 
they all tend to virtue, and the com- 
forts of their profeſſors —There is 
none that 1s not deficient in ſome 
points—and thoſe of each form may 
lay—you have not our errors, but 
you have others which are fully as 

2 great 
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great but ſurely the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion of a man's country is always 
the beſt. It were to be wiſhed, for 
the tranquillity of every Rate, that 
one faith—one form of worſhip—was 
followed by all—the only thing which 
renders a toleration of every ſect dan- 
gerous, is the animoſity and diſcord, 
different opinions give riſe to, which 
has too long ſtained with blood all 
Chriſtendom. 


I wiſh you to imbibe no prejudice 
againſt any particular ſect nor too 
rigid ideas in favour of any particular 
doctrine.— Nothing is ſo apt to lead a 
man into ſituations where he is obliged 
to act againſt his conſcience, than the 
being bred up in the early part of life 
with prejudices which are miſtaken for 
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rectitude of principles. For inſtance, 
to be taught to think it a crime to 
play cards or ſee plays balls and 
concerts on Sunday makes every 
Sunday one paſſes on the continent, 
where one ſees all this in every ſtreet, 
an infringement on conſcience, which 
it is ſafer to nurſe with liberality than 
bigotry ; every {hight infringement 
weakens the fabrick of all principle, 
which is always as much founded on 
imbibed prejudices, as opinion found- 


ed on conviction, 


Every good ſubject will, whatever 
country he chances to be in, conform 
with that ſtrict decency to the pre- 
judices of the people, and the form 


of devotion adopted by the ſtate.— 
Like Sully and Necker, both of them 


Proteſtants. 


* 
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Proteſlants, they never attempted any 
innovation in the religion of France, 


Without religion we ſhould all be- 
come lawleſs ſavages—and without 
an approved form, every caviller 
would diſturb ſociety by trifling dif- 
ferences. Publick worſhip 1s fo highly 
beneficial to the good order of ſociety, 
that every thing which can throw a 
ſhade of irreligion, or indecency, is 
an inſult to all good order, and man- 
kind in general, 


A conſcience void of offence to- 
wards God and man, gives the 
very eſſence of bravery: it makes 
a man dauntleſs meet death —Nay, 
midſt toils and dangers it even 


makes him appear glorious! What 
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but religion can enable the flave,— 


the afflicted—or needy wretch—to 


weather out the ſtorm of muſery?— 
what call ſo many brave ſoldiers 
to face death for the paltry bribe 
of a miſerable ſubſiſtence, (for glory 
is little known to the illiterate) but 
faith in eternity, where the all- 
beneficient God will not reſpect 
perſons, but reward equally all- 
ranks of men according to their 
merits, 


But the conſcience ſoiled by 
crimes, how muſt it ſhudder at the 


approach of death! Whatever men 


may attempt to appear, not only 
in the field but in the cloſet, ſuch 
hearts will be cowards. 


( 29 ) 

We have ſeen the power of 
party, turn and twiſt the forms of 
religion, juſt as it agreed with the 
intereſts or political arrangements of 
the rulers of the land; but the 
New Teſtament, and reaſon, will 
point out thoſe innovations, and 
every honeſt heart adopt its pure 
morality, and benevolent doctrine. 


In England the pope, and his 
form of worſhip was renounced 
becauſe inconſiſtent with liberty and 
the happy conſtitution we now en- 
Joy. But was tyranny ever again 
to ulurp the bloody ſceptre in our 
land; Popery—the Mahometan—or 
lome ſuch religion, muſt neceſſarily 
be adopted, to enſlave the free- 
born minds of mankind; confeſſion 
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puts the opinions, and conduct of 
every one, in the power of the 
prieſts, who are mere ſpies of the 
police; and the purchaſing pardons— 
indulgencies—and maſſes—keeps the 
people poor, and humble. It is the 
intereſt of the. church of Rome, 
to make a multiplicity of crimes, 
as it fills its Treaſury, and makes 
her more deſpotic—the prieſts do 
not ſtudy to correct the prin- 
ciples, but only give an indul- 
gence for the errors arifing from a 
want of proper ones—Like thoſe 
phyſicians who in curing one diſ- 
caſe, give the ſeeds of another to 


encreale their fees. 


This ſyſtem, however is abſo- 


lutely neceſſary to the regulating a 
deſpot:c 


(4 ] 

deſpotic government, and ſubduing 
its ſubjects by oppreſſion, but what- 
ever opinions may influence the 
minds of men, or motives dictate 
their variety of forms, it 1s to be 
remembered with horror—with con- 
tempt—and pity.— The barbarity— 
murders—and ferocty—which has 
diſgraced Chriſtianity—and the ani- 
moſity which yet exiſts between ſetts ; 
who all worſhip one God—one 
Saviour—one Divine Influence ! 


Heaven forbid, that the Britiſh 
arms ſhould again be degraded, by 
being called forth in ſo 1lliberal a 
cauſe—one thing I am perſuaded of, 


that the moſt intollerant muſt be 


the leaſt acceptable to a God of 
mercy! or even to minds endowed 


with humanity. Till 
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( 32 ) 
Till you find a religion which 
has no honeſt men amongſt its pro- 
feflors, never pronounce it a bad 
one: and till you find thoſe of your 
own church mcapable of violating 
the pure principles it profeſſes, never 
pronounce it the beſt. The prin- 
ciples imbibed in youth ought to be 
ſacred — and thoſe of every people 
reſpected ; fince we find the number 
of good men pretty _ in all 


nations. 


You was in your childhood much 
charmed wtih the ſplendour of the 
church of Rome ;—it was very na- 
tural! it is calculated to raiſe enthu- 
ſiaſm in young or—1gnorant minds: 
it ſpeaks to the ſenſes, and pourtrays 
the riches and power of the Divinity. 
2 | I am 
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I am of opinion, that too. much dig- 
nity and ſplendor canrfot be given 
to the worſhip of the Almighty ;— 
it awakens awe and. reverence in 
the ignorant and unthinking, by 
charming the eye. It has little effect 
on a pious mind—which equally does 
homage to the Creator in every 
place that bears the title of the houſe 
of God, let a perſon of ſuch a mind 
belong to whatever ſett ; there he 
will be equally decent and devout. It 
all be equally ſincere, it is ſure that 
all will be equally welcome to God, 
who has made nothing in vain. It 
would be derogatory to the adora- 
tion we owe the Almighty—to the 
exalted ideas we muſt have of his 
mercy—to ſuppoſe he created either 
Proteſtant, Catholick, or Pagan, to 
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6340 
be eternally miſerable for having wor- 
ſhipped him ir? ſincerity, according to 
their judgment, in the beſt manner.— 
There 1s blaſphemy m that thought 
which I ſhudder at. He who wor- 
ſhips the Divinity in Chriſt in Alla, 
or the ſun, with truth, need not fear 
ſhould a cannon-ball hurry him into 

the awful preſence of his Creator. 


I hope you will ſtudy nature, and 
your own reaſon on this, as well as 
every ſubject, and act from fixed 
principles ; but let your private 
opinion — be what it may —the 
ſtricteſt decorum is neceſſary in Re- 
ligious Duties in all ſociety; — but, 
in the Army — more than in any 
other. Let men whoſe enlightened 
education enables them to ſoar, and 
inveſti- 


(8 2 


inveſtigate every philoſophic reſearch, 
chuſe for themſelves; but the un- 
lettered multitude muſt believe, and 
act up to the faith they are breg 
in, elſe they will become licentious, 
vicious, or traitors ; — beſides, to 
ſhake their faith, and rob them of 
the ſweet hopes which the Chriſhan 
Religion offers—were to be barba- 
rous agravators of their woes. 


The late King of Pruſſia, whom 
it is the faſhion to call Great, becauſe 
he was Succeſsful, muſt appear to 
you—if you inveſtigate his character 
—a mere Quack. All religion—all 
moral rectitude he renounced for 
Simulation, and thoſe arts, which 
by his temper, he was maſter of : 
impiety he wiſhed to be general 

F'2 among 
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among his ſubjects; perhaps from a 
ſear they might deſpiſe him, were 
they men of principle; for vanity 
and deſpotiſm were his ruling paſ- 
ſions; — his dirtineſs, and humble 
dreſs—his condeſcenſion—all was the 
exceſs of pride! he owed his ſuc- 
ceſſes to the taking every advantage 
of the follies and fituation of his 
neighbours; his army appeared bril- 
liant in the eyes of Europe; but ſe- 
verity of diſcipline, and foolhardy- 
bravery, in Frederick, made them 
what they ſeemed :—his ſoldiers would 
rather meet a Glorious Death in the 
Field, than an Ignominious one from 
their auſtere King, who gave them 
the ſevereſt treatment, for the ſlighteſt 


infringement of his orders. But, 


though he had no religion himſelf, 


and 


(- 99-] 
and treated all ideas of the ſort as 


| pernicious to a ſoldier, and ſaid, that 
to be a hero a man ſhould not 
ſtickle at crimes—nor a ſoldier at 
rapine and pillage—all of which 
Chriſtianity is averſe to—yet he 
allowed pertett liberty of conlcience 
to all, But in ſpite of his ſtrange 


opinions, an impious man is never 


a brave ſoldier; amidſt toils and 
dangers, the hope of after-peace ſtills 
every fear, and takes the bittereſt 
pang from the laſt adieu of an 
expiring friend, entering on eternal 
reſt, which the next bullet may 
{end his companion to partake with 


him. 


It is that virtue and rettitude of 
conduct which every religion dic- 


tates 
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( 38 ) 
tates—which is praiſe-worthy in the 
Chriſtian or the Pagan — not the 
cant, or moſt rigid doctrines of ficti- 
tious piety and devotion, poured 
forth in churches by graceleſs var- 
lets, who diveſted of any degree of 
faith, denounce damnation around 
them, to terrify their audience, and 
to make them believe that they are 
incapable of committing thoſe crimes 
which before they hardly take time 
to breathe, they hurry to commit 
like the Cardinal de Creme, who 
was ſent from Rome to oppoſe, in 
England, the licenſe given to the 
clergy to marry ;—he preached and 
thundered vengeance in every church, 
againſt thoſe men who ſhould in- 
dulge in ſuch paſſions, and go, ſoiled 
by impurity, to adminiſter the 


-* 


[:craments. 


> 


ſacraments. — One night, after ſuch 


a pious exhortation, he was ſur- 
priſed by the officers of juſtice 
who went to take up people who 
kept a diſorderly houſe, where 
they found the pure Cardinal de 
Creme. 


The Proteſtant clergy, were they 
willing, are not permitted by the 
laws of the land to give into 
ſuch depravity as diſgraced the 
church in the days of Popery— 
when the luxury, avarice, and de- 
bauchery of the prieſt not only cor- 
rupted the people, but drove men 
who were from principle attached 
to the worſhip of the church of 
Rome, to change the forms of their 


religion, as the only poſſible me- 
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thod of throwing off the yoke of 


fin and tyranny, which the prieſts, 
from their unlimitted power, in- 


dulged in without reſtraint. 


But, under our government, Pro- 
teſtants are not in general ſo pious, 
and correct in their manners, as the 
Papiſts, which proves that it is re- 
ſtraining, and well regulating the 
uſurped power of the prieſts of the 
Church of Rome, which 1s the cauſe 
of ſuch good order—in England, 
they would be aſhamed to give 
cauſe for ſcandal; but in Roman 
Catholic countries, where they are 
ſupreme, they are far more corrupted, 
and licentious than the molt profligate 
of the people, which abule aries 
from the . ſpiritual doors, being 


allo 


(8-1 
allo often the governors in the 
temporal Jaws—their depravity has 
been one of the chief ſources of 
the revolutions of France, and has 
awakened a general diſcontent in 
the people of all Roman Catholick 
countries, together with their being 
the moſt active in ſinking the peo- 

ple in ignorance. When I ſpeak of 
the clergy, I mean the higher ranks 
of the prieſthood, who are thus 
almoſt every where diſtinguiſhed by 
infidelity, and debauchery; their vow 
of chaſtity, like all others, they 
make a parade of breaking—and 
even the Pope's Nuncios, in ſeve- 
ral countries I have ſeen, publicly 
living with a wanton—it is even no 
uncommon fight, I am told, to fee 
the prieſt engaged in the groſſeſt 
8 ſcenes 


8 


ſcenes of indecency, in the very 


churches where they go to ſay mals. 


The lower order of the clergy, 
who are prieſts from principle, and 
who ſor ſeven pounds a year do 
all the duty of a pariſh, expoſed 
mght and day—carrying the hoſt to 
the ſick—and burying the dead 
thole men, are generally men of 
lincerity, decency, and truc piety ; 
and from their extreme poverty— 
as well as principle—mult repine at 
the profligacy of the clergy—and 
they certainly will form a very for- 
midable body in the general reform 
which ſeems likely to take place 
as they to poſſeſs the confi- 
dence and eſtcem of the people 
and ſhew themſelves diſintereſted 
tervants 
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{ervants of God. Few of the high 
clergy ever do the duties of the 
church, except to gain ſums affixed 
to certain maſſes; and to give the 
people, from their hypocritical ap- 
pearance, confidence in them—and 
as the ignorant Papiſts believe 
that they are veſted by God with 
power to pardon all ſins, they not 
only think little of their irregula- 
rities, but are led to commit the 
ſame crimes which they ſuppoſe to 


be venial. 


Were there only two or three 
pious men in a kingdom, I am 
perſuaded their example would do 
more good to the morals of the 
people, than having ten churches in 
every pariſh filled by ſuch gracelels 
6 2 Paſtors: 
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paſtors: How ſhameful to kneel with 
penitential reverence to ſuch ſepul- 


chres of fin! ten times more de- 


praved often than thoſe whom they 


ablolve, by daring to attribute to 
themſelves the Divine Powers of 
God.—Muſt not the upright heart 
of a Pagan be more pleaſing to the 
purity of the Almighty than ſuch 
wicked ones, who diſgrace Chriſtia- 
nity ? Fear God, my ſon, firſt, and, 
next to him, fear the wretch who 
fears him not, 


THE 


* make a figure in the liſts of 


glory and manly virtues, my 


dear W——ce, you mult be able to 
conquer the ſeducing powers of 
paſſion, and ſubdue every violent 
propenſity for women—gaming—and 
wine. They, like every other tyran- 
nical foe, if you do not conquer 
them, will enſlave you.—So ſenſible 
was Ulyſſes of this truth, that he 
made himſelf be bound hand and 
foot to his ſhip, to prevent the poſ- 
ſibility of yielding to temptation; 
and ſtopped his ears leſt the Syrens 
ſhould ſeduce him ;—this proved more 
Virtue than Fortitude; but I truſt 


you, 
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you will have enough of firmnels, 
never to allow yourſelf to be ſeduced 
to the exceſſes of thoſe Vices which 
rum ſo many men of great abili- 
ties, who might have been heroes, 
had they early learnt to reſtrain 
their paſſions, which gain ſtrength 


from every indulgence, 


That fever of the ſenſes which 
mankind fo often falſly call Love 
is the firſt thing I ſhall mention, 
as the moſt feducing—the moſt de- 
ceitful and the Vice which ener- 


vates molt the mind and body. 


You - are now free from every 
vice, and undiſturbed by any vio- 


lent propenlity—Chuſe then your 


and 


C1 
and Paſſions to what you will— 
and make the ſenſes totally ſub- 
{ervient to you—But if once in- 
dulged in exceſſes, you'll no lon- 
ger be able to ſilence its voice. 


Habit is the regulator of nature, 
this is evident from the brute 
creation—Yet ſome people pretend 
to excule their depravity on the 
ſcore of the violence of their paſ- 
fons—but every young perſon has, 
if unimpaired in health, the fame 


natural propenſities. 


Inclination is either reſtrained by 
abſtinence, and a mind occupied more 
nobly; or it is nurſed to impetuoſity 
by an inflamed imagination; and 
thoſe ſeductions which ſpeak to the 

lenſes 
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ſenles—and, like the phrenzy of a 


fever, exhauſts nature: and every 


faculty and exertion which does honor 
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I do not mean you to make a vow 
which neither nature, nor prejudice, 
demands of you—Only remember, 
that the ſpider extracts poiſon from 
the ſame roſe which gives ſweets to 


the bee. 


True wiſdom and happineſs con- 
fiſts in giving into no indulgence 
which can injure your health— 
obſcure your realon—or make you 
renounce more noble purſuits —If 
you can turn your mind to glory in 
arms, you will ſoon find every thing 
which can flop you in the career 

SE loſe 
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loſe its charms; but ſhould you 
once become devoted to that ener- 
vating voluptuouſneſs which ſinks the 
mind in inactivity, you will be irre— 
trievably loſt to every vigorous exer- 
tion of ſoul-you will become dead 


to emulation. 


It requires great firmneſs for a 
young man to reſiſt the many baits 
ever thrown in the way to ſeduce to 
pleaſure but if you are not reſolute 
you never can be a good ſoldier, 
or a great man.— The indulgence of 
the ſenſes in ſcenes of riot and profli- 
gacy, is a degree of corruption un- 
known to brutes; thought of by pro- 
{gate men, to gratify their corrupt- 
ed imaginations, which exiſt even 
after the ſenſes are ſated. Some 
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young men give into thoſe ſcenes 


from good-nature, to pleaſe their 
company ; but the firſt principle a 


man ought to adopt, 1s never to de- 


viate from his own ideas of retti- 


tude to pleaſe any one, 


Look into ancient, as well as mo— 


dern hiſtory, you'll find no man ever 


was truly intrepid, and great, that 


was the ſlave of his lenies;—many we 
have ſeen, endowed with every bril- 
hant quality, and placed by fortune 
in the faircit field for glory—yet by 
linking into enervating vices, we find 
them, amidlt the expectations which 
their abilitics-—and high fituations— 
awakened in mankind, only become 
the objects of conteinpt—and regret 
at the hero being thus loſt in the 
libertine, 1 50 
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So long as the Athenians remain- 
ed free from exceſs in gallantry, ſo 
long they flouriſhed, —The glory 
the riches—and power—of every ſtate 
you'll find has ever been in pro- 


portion to the purity of its manners. 


A mind that is unſubduedby bo- 
dily appetites, 1s attuned to every 
degree of glory and ſucceſs; and 
nothing 1s ſo eaſy as to reſtrain them 
if you once uſurp the command. 
Thus the fiery, untamed courſer, who 
bounds and frets, if led by an un- 
{kilful rider, will obey the molt gentle 
check of his walter, 


But however diſtructive to the 
health of the body—ſure to ſuffer 


from ſuch profligacy—it caules a ma- 


lady 
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lady far more fatal—the debility of 
the ſoul—which too great a propen- 
ſity to ſenſual gratification renders 


almoſt incurable. 


There is another ſpecies of pro- 
lligacy, more hurtful to the morals, 
which very frequently totally occu- 
pies thoſe heroick captains, who ne- 
ver wiſh to ſee any other ſervice 
I mean that of ſentimental gallantry, 
which is a more decent ſpecies of 
debauchery, and of all others the 
molt dangerous for a man of inex- 
perience and feeling—as it Often ren- 
ders him the dupe of artful, cor- 
rupted ſemales, who play off their 
promilcuous gailants againſt each 
other, by inflaming their vanity, and 
preying upon their purſe. 


Thus 
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Thus paſles the hey-day of youth— 
every noble ſentiment of emulation is 
ſacrificed to alternate humihiation— 
jealouſies — and enjoyment —which 
leave, when thoſe fleeting moments 
are paſt, no feeling but thoſe of re- 
morſe !—how dreadful to find the ſoul 
unſtrung—health faded—and every 
faculty of the mind impaired! 


The libertine promiſes himſelf a 
life of pleaſure.—A continued circle 
of joyous hours paſt in unthinking 
voluptuouſneſs. —Enjoyment promiſes 
to afford renewed bliſs—the fire of 
ſevered fancy gives a ſpur to de- 
fire, and in thole unthinking moments 


remorſe and diſappointment never 


occur—but ſo ſoon as realon re- 


aſſumes her ſeat, all is ſadneſs ! 


The 


( 66:3 
The enthuſiaſtick gueſt — called 
imagination—which gives a fictious 
force to every thing, if directed to 
glory and valour, will ſoon make 
you look upon every abſtinence 
every toll and privation—as pleal- 
ing ſacrifices to the idol worſhiped : 
but once loſt in the ſoit hiſtleſneſs 
of indulged paſſion, the ſoul be- 
comes lethargic; — in vain 4 man 
wiſhes to regain attivity of mind : 
alas ! debauchery of every kind ex- 
tinguiſhes every thing noble and ſub- 
lime, and the foul, like the body, 
becomes diſealed and unfit for glory 


or ambition. 


I have ever itudied to enure you 
to hardihip, not by unkindneſs 


for from the carlieſt dawn of your 
underſtand- 
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underſtanding. I have made you the 
confident of all my thoughts; I have 
palt all my time in ſtudying to 
give vigour to your mind and 
body; I expoled you to all weathers, 
and I moſt rigidly abſtained from 
every amuſement or indulgence, to 
render you fit to have followed 
Alexander over the world Hannibal 
to the walls of Rome ;—or the Bri- 
tiſh army with more glory to the 
walls of Seringapatam, to the re- 
duction of the tyranny of the Sultan, 


By every privation of dreſs 
amuſements — and attendants, I en- 
deavoured to convince you of the 
advantages of being enured to mo- 
deration, 


It 
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If you ever guard your paſſions 
from being heated by fancy and lux- 
uriant excitements; — you need not 
fear that their exceſſes will either 
injure your health or tarm{h your 
glory; and in emulation—valour— 
and intellectual purſuits — you will 
find a pride, and after-comfort, never 


to be known by the ſenſual man. 


Succeſs in all our purſuits we 
cannot command : yet, a certain de- 
gree of happineſs every perſon may, 
in dehance of fate, enjoy, in ſelf- 
approbation; it is true we may be 
the ſport of fortune !— but, loaded 
with its moſt abject indignities, it 
cannot make the great man wretched 
or contemptible. 


Belliſarius 
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Belliſarius begging, was more noble 
than the moſt powerful villain that 


ever tyrannized over a nation. 


Every thing in nature ſeems cre- 
ated for toil, change, and deſtruction ; 
deſolation and death is the goal of 
all creation Ito man alone the Hope 
is given, to hve beyond the Grave, 
where his conſcience muſt make his 
bliſs or torment !—the greateſt and 
beſt of mankind we often find ſuf— 
fer the moſt in this world of woe! 
every amiable feeling gives a thou- 


ſand pangs for one ſenſation of oy 


What anxieties prey upon our ſen- 
ſibility for objects worthy our bene- 
volence, in every ſorrow or misfor- 
tune of thoſe we love ;—our boſom 
js torn, and our fondeſt—faireſt withes 
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are almoſt for ever diſappointed!— 
we have no good which we can call 
our own, ſave Immortal Fame, which 
our own good conduct can alone {e- 


CUre, 


How momentary Liſe ſcems to the 
molt aged how ſew, if any, of its 
pleaſures that do not leave ſome 
ting in reflection: —how mourntul 
1s the retroſpect of pal! joys—loſt 
friends or confidence miſplaced.— 
Even our griefs ſcem leis painful 
than our pleaſures on reflection — 
we at leaſt feel ſome ſatisfaction in 


thinking that they are paſt, 


What then is worth the toils of 
life, were it not for hopes of Eter- 


nal Exiſtence ?—Infancy paſles help- 
lels 
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leſs and unnoticed—and then comes 


manhood, the conflict of paſſions-— 
feeling—and diſappointment. Finally, 
before we are aware, old age and 
infirmity teaches us the fleeting no- 
thingneſs of that life, to which in 
childhood we looked up as won- 
derous long! How mortiſying a 
ſtate, if unaccompanied with felt- 
approbation, or diſtinguiſhed by vir- 
tue,—Pains of body, and anxiety 
of mind beſet us from every quar- 
ter, and hurry our forms fo che- 
riſnhed and vaunted to furniſh mate- 


rials for unceaſing creation. 


What ſignifies then the continu- 
ance of what at beſt, on retroſpect, 
ſeems a momentary exiſtence, ex- 
cept from the deſire of gaming 
I 2 Glory? 
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Glory? What is fortune - power 
or enjoyments which only ſurvive 
in reproach, Epictetus in ſlavery 
Socrates in priſon - and Cato ſeek- 
ing death to rob his enemies of 
triumph, are objedts far more en- 
viable than the man crowned with 
empire and ſurrounded by flaves, 
and whoſe peace 1s corroded by 
a ſenſe of Guilt: —amid ficknels 
and contempt his ſoul ſinks friend- 
leſs to a World dreaded and un- 
known. Death ſeems in every ſtep 
—in every tolling bell, like a crimi- 
nal, he thinks he hears his ſum- 
mons. — He lives loſt to friends — 
none ſeeks to ſoothe his griefs—he 
remains an object of horror amidſt 
unthinking fools hke himſelf ;—yet 
indulging in jollity and diſſipation 
lay ing 
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laying up a ſtore of regrets in thoſe 
ſcenes which has filled his ſoul with 
Remorſe, and his body with Diſeaſe. 
On that bed — once that of guilty 
tranſport, or undiſturbed repole—he 
trembling yields a ſoul which never 
lived to Virtue or to Glory !—What 
but a guilty conſcience could tempt 
one thus wretched to wilh to live? 


How much more to be envied he, 
who in the morning of his life— 
replete with every virtue — meets 
death in queſt of Glory—to live to 


unfading renown ! 


My ſentiments of gallantrics with 
Married Women you already have 
had in a letter, publiſhed with a 
poem, called the Ghoſt of Werter. 
I need 
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I need not talk to you of Love 


a paſſion which cannot be indulged but 


for a feeling woman of honor—and, 
as your fortunes prevent you from 
entering into the married ſtate with 
any degree of prudence, I truſt your 
honor will ever ſhield your boſom 
againſt feelings, which not only will 
enſlave your mind, but degrade your 
heart to the moſt cruel perfidy— 
Should you attempt to become by 
ſeduction poſſeſſed of ſuch an object 


*« Ah, how cruel ! to ſpoil a lovely maid 
« Of purity—of peace—of ſpotleſs fame, 
« Pluck from feet innocence the bluſhing roſe, 
« And leave the rankling thornof ſhame behind ! 
« Perith the villain who for titles—wealth 
« Orhaughty pride,—would ſtoop to triumph o'er 
4 The unſuſpecting—uncorrupted heart 
« Of helpleſs woman! And uſe her feeling 
« Tenderneis as arms azainſt her honour. 
te On curſe the ambition ich depraves the heart 
« Fer to cauſe a pang to injur'd virtue: 
* Lines in a manuſcript tragedy, witten by the 


Authoreſs. 
A 
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A man who poſleſſes either a good 


heart, or a great foul, can never 


taſte of happineſs, if purchaſed by 
making an innocent boſom the ſeat of 
ſorrow and regret—a boſom un- 
contaminated by vice—which from 
unſuſpicious candour and confi- 


dence in a deceiver, is rendered the 


victim of depravity. 


Chooſe Miſtreſſes you ncither ſen- 
timentally love nor, from any rea- 
ſon fear; and ſeek in the ſociety of 
amiable Women, ſocial comfort and 
amuſement. You will ſind women, 
whoſe minds are free from coquetry, 
and profligacy — the moſt generous 
ſriends, and moſt diſintereſted ad- 
viſers ;—where eſteem and confidence 
intereſt there is more real comfort 

than 
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than in any other intercourſe in 
life. The defire of pleafing—the 
delicacy neceſſary in men's conduct 
to ſuch women, refines their man- 
ners and ideas ;—they ſpeak to the 
heart, and are a more pleaſing re- 
laxation to a mind fatigued with 
either the toils of war or buſineſs, 
than either the gravity of wiſe men 
or the rude riot which attends the 


parties of the more diſſipated, 


The depravity of manners with 
which, from excels in gallantry, all 
Europe now ſeems overwhelmed, 
renders all friendſhip unfaſhiona- 
ble. —A man ſeldom ſeeks the ſo- 
ciety of a woman but to ruin her 
honor—in appearance or reality ;— 
and any ſort of intercourſe between 

2 the 
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the ſexes is always fſuſpetted ;— 
conlequently the innocent appear 
often worle than the guilty. Every 
action of the woman of gallantry is 
ſtudied to deceive and delude her 
numerous gallants— whilſt the woman 
content in the approbation of her 
own mind, indulges an open fince- 
rity, often miſtaken for the bold- 
nels of a woman of multiphed vices. 


Your own delicacy of feeling I 
am perſuaded will ever make you 
look upon women, either as objetts 
of eſteem and friendſhip, or unworthy 
of the ſacrifice of your time and 
attention, Even though they deſpi- 
cably ſhould direct the tide of faſhion- 
able follies ; or the favour of thoſe in 
power; however much you may 

K appear 
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appear unfaſhionable, never beſtow 


tention on any man degraded by 


being the dupe of an object of 


general contempt—there is not a 
more humbling picture can be offer- 
ed to humanity than a depraved 
wanton, publickly miniſtering to 
the vices and deftruttion of her 
dupes—trampling, in bold ſuperio- 
rity, over every female of honor 
and reſpectability. What a pity that 
the chance of Fate ſhould often give 
the title of great to profligates, who, 
by their weaknels of conduct are 
eſteemed the Yeaſt of the people! 


All thole who are diſtinguiſhed in 
Hiſtory for either private virtues, or 
hcroick valour, have ever been famed 
for the purity of their manners 


ancient 


g 
ancient Hiſtory abounds with innume- 
rable inſtances of this truth—in mo- 
dern times we find Charlemagne, 
Charles the Twelfth, Cromwell, queens 
Elizabeth, Margaret of Anjou, Maria 
Thereſa of Hungary, Tureene, Mal- 
borough, Wolfe, Chatham, Heath- 
field; —and, happily there yet live 
characters equally great, and adorned 
with the moſt brilliant abilities the 
moſt exalted greatneſs of mind and 
tho' ſurrounded with all thoſe temp- 
tations which youth and ſituation can 
afford — yet totally free from vice 


and every excels of the paſſions. 


Os JS 


HE vice which like a torrent 
ſweeps away every other idea, 

or feeling than thoſe which it 
awakens, 1s Gaming—there 1s no 
vice into which a man may ſo im- 
perceptibly be Ied—none which in- 
volves him m ſuch low worthleſs 
company—it is true ſome unexpe- 
rienced men of honor are found in 
gambling ſocieties; but the conſe- 
quence 1s, that they either are ren- 
dered dupes, or become cheats—too 
many adopt the examples of the 
wretches who ſurround them, and 
ſorfet their integrity. — Step, by 
ſtep the moſt ſenſible perſon may 
be 


( 69 ) 
be led on, from a hope that a mo- 
mentary good luck may enable them 
to regain their accidental loſſes ; and 
thus, like every other paſſion, that 
of play aſſumes by degrees a tyran- 
nical power over the mind of its 


votaries. 


How many unthinking unfortu- 
nates have been led to ruin their 
families; and in a moment have 
been hurled from ſituations in which 
but for this vice, they might have 
been comfortable—men who in their 
firſt admitting this deſtructive paſ- 
ſion, would have ſhuddered at the 
thoughts of defrauding a tradeſman, 
or of winning a ruinous ſum of 
money. 


Play 


* 

Play is deſtructive of all appli- 
cation or feeling—all is avarice or 
rage—no man of honor has any 
chance of winning on the long-run 
at play—he will not ſtoop to take 
unfair advantages; yet nine out of 
ten gamblers watch and greedily 
profit of the moment, heated by 
wine, or impetuoſity. How degra- 
ding the thought, that one has ruined 


a friend, or been ruined by one! 


There is no character ſo much 
| deſpiſed as that of a winning game- 
ſter, except that of a loſing one 


we often ſee people of generoſity 
and good temper rendered ferocious 


as wolves, by the tempeſt and ini- 
tation of mind it occaſions, in men 


who have no paſhon for money. 
In 


n 

In the army it is a moſt unpar- 
donable vice; becaule it totally ab- 
forbs every faculty of the mind, 
and renders an officer negligent of 
his duty—occupies thoſe hours which 
ought to be devoted to literary re- 
ſearches, which alone can free the 
mind from 1gnorance, falſe preju- 
dices, and a propenſity to indulge 
the ſenſes. 


A ſoldier ſhould value his time 
above every thing—if he does not 
ſeize every hour he can ſpare, from 
the duties of his profeſſion, to ſtudy 
the theory of it, he will never 
make a fhgure—it will take much 
time and great quickneſs of appre- 


henſion to become maſter of tactics. 
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There is much more required to 
make a good officer than bravery, 
a man may be the firſt and boldeſt 
in every hardy enterprize, and yet 
know little of his profeſſion—ſuch 
men are more dangerous than men 
of leſs courage, to be veſted with 
command; they often from igno- 
Trance, expoſe the troops and the 
honor of their country, by actions 
which have no other military merit, 
than that they are daring. 


THE 


"PHE next vice degrading to 


mankind, is that of drinking. 
It is far more dangerous and unpar- 
donable m a ſoldier than in any 
other man, becaule it is a vice which 
it once adopted cannot be refrained 
from—and in the hour of danger, 
drunkards are moſt apt to fly to 
the bottle.—It renders a ſoldier not 
only unfit for his duty, but liable 
to involve in ruin a whole army.— 
Remember ever, that all the boaſted 
faculties of our ſouls in this mor- 
tal ſtate, totally depends upon the 
health of the body.—A man's nerves 


muſt be very much irritated after a 
L debauch 


BS 


debauch, and unfit to exert that vi- 
gor of mind and body which is re- 
quiſite in a good officer—who ſhould 
ſtudy every order and manceuvre, 
that he may one day be able to 


lead on to conquer. 


Preſence of mind and the utmoſt 
coolneſs of obſervation 1s abſolutely 
neceſſary for one who commands. 
If the officers indulge in drunken- 
nels the ſoldiers will either be ſe— 
duced by their example or deſpiſe 
them for their depravity. 


Hiſtory ſhews that many impro- 
bable conqueſts have been brought 
about by the enemy availing them- 
ſelves of this failing. Frederick the 
Firſt, elector of Brandenburg gained 
a molt 


(8 3 
a molt unexpected victory over the 
Swedes at Rathnaw, by taking ad- 
vantage of their inebriety. 


What a humiliating thing, thus 
to have been conquered!—This vice 
tarniſhed all Alexander's glory, — 
When drunk, he committed cruelties 
and follies which cauſed him, in his 
ſober moments, moſt exquiſite ſhame 
and ſorrow.— It is the only vice 
which makes a man totally defence- 
leſs, and although it leſs vitiates 
the principles than any other, yet 
no man who indulges it to excels, 
was ever great and reſpectable, 


The Lacedemonians, to give their 
young men a hearty diſguſt for ſo 
abject a flate, made their ſlaves be 

L 2 brought 


76 
brought drunk before them, that 


they might ſhun becoming objects of 
ſuch brutality. 


The moſt amiable trait in Charles 
the Twelith's character, was a re- 
lolution he took, in conſequence of 
having, in a ſtate of inebriety, ſaid 
ſomething to his mother ſo offenſive, 
that ſhe ſhut herſelf up in her 
room,—He went to her next day, 
called for a glaſs of wine, aſked 
pardon, ſaid he had brought that 
wine to drink to her health, as he 
was reſolved it ſhould be the laſt 
he would drink in his life—which 
reſolution he kept moſt ſacred, even 
amidſt toils and fatigue.—Such firm- 


nels was ſufficient to convince man— 


kind, what a great man he was, 
even 


8 
even had he not ſignalized himſelf 


otherwiſe. 


It is by conquering evil Propen- 
ſities that a man is rendered truly 
a Hero. —It is no merit in any one 
to abſtain from what they do not 
like: the ſubduing impetuous paſ- 


ſions is true virtue. 


Like Henry the Fifth the boaſt 
and pride of England — a prince 
graceful and manly in his perſon 
impetuous in his feelings—endowed 
with the moſt inſinuating condeſcen- 
tion of manners—he was often led, 
unmindful of his greatneſs, to be- 
come the dupe of artful profligates, 
who impoſed upon his liberality, and 
artfully inſlaved his paſſions by ſe- 
ducing his youth to pleaſure. 
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( 98) 
He became early the object of 
his father's jealouſy—who feared leaſt 


he might gain too much influence 


over a people who adored him—and 
being removed from every ſhare in 
the government or occupation fitting 


for him, his active ſpirit was eaſily 


tempted to fly to diſſipation. 


But when called upon to aſcend 
the throne of England, to reign over 


a free people, who own no other 


chains than thoſe which their choice 
and affections link—a people who 
acknowledge no ſuperiority, ſave in 
Virtue then he aſſumed his true 


character — threw away thoſe deſpi- 


cable toys which had enlivened his 
hours of langour—and by giving all 


his foul to virtue and to glory, he 


marked 


CM] 
marked how much he deſpiſed the 
deſpicable miniſters of his former 
vices ;—every thing which could de- 
grade, or awaken in the memory of 
the king the loves or reſentments of 
the prince, ſeemed loſt in oblivion. 
He choſe miniſters who were dif- 
tinguiſhed by honor and the ap- 
probation of the people, and was 
directed in his choice by no perſo- 
nal pique or flattery, but by their 
abilities. Every private feeling of 
his own he reſtrained, and ſhewed 
himſelf fo much above the common 
paſſions of the multitude that he truly 
may be called a Hero. 


Such another prodigy will ore 
day again delight the eyes of Europe; 
—a prince not leſs replete with the 

moſt 
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moſt graceful charms of perſon and 


manners, than with the candor—ſpirit 


—and liberality of Henry ;—with 
every added charm which our more 
poliſhed age can give: — his heart 
warm—generous—and benevolent ;— 
too noble to ſuſpect, or by arts evade 
his enemies; or ſhew averſion for 
bad men otherwiſe than being him- 
ſelf honorable — ſubmitting to the 
moſt injurious flanders, to reſcue 
from degradation thoſe he protects 
he will emerge, in all that ſplendor 
which attends the noon-day: ſun, after 
having diſpelled the clouds exhaled 


from foul vapors beneath him. 


Not ſuch the conduct of Louis 
the Fourteenth, or Charles the Se- 


cond both men of uncommon abr 


2 lities, 
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lities, which they degraded by every 
weak prollizate exceſs. — We find 
them the dupes of the moſt de- 
praved, uneducated females raiſed 
to the higheſt rank, and directing 
every movement of the flate ;— they 
made miniſters of the deſpicable crea- 
tures who were ſubſervient to their 
vices — and beſtowed titles on the 
produce of the promiſcuous gallan- 
tries of their miſtreſſes ;—thoſe honors 
which ſhould be beſtowed as the re- 
ward of virtue and valor, not as 


bribes to corrupt, 


How ſhameful to ſee men born 
to Eternal Renown leave behind 
them only the regrets of poſterity, 
that ſuch brilliant qualities were over- 
run by vices—to ſee them, from the 
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moſt abject caprices for objects every 


way unworthy of ' ſuch ſacrifices, 


fink in flothful imbecility the inglo- 
rious ſlaves of artful women, who 
from ambition * fool them to their 
% pitch.“ Even the great Henry 
the Fourth's love for Madame de 
Guick made him loſe all the ad- 
vantages which he had gained at 
Contras—and had he not been lucky 
in having a Sully for counſellor, he 
had not gathered the Jaurels he did, 
which had he been leis prolfligate, 


L1G + 3 
he might have planted gloriouſſy all 


Over Europe. 


Once he was even weak enough 
to think of giving a promiſe of mar- 
rage to an artful female, who wilhed 
to extract a written promiſe from him 

_ © Fefore 
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before ſhe granted him thoſe favours 
which ſhe had beſtowed on others 
tor nothing ; he brought the paper to 
thew 1t to Sully, whoſe only anſwer 
to the weak inglorious Henry, was to 
tear 1t—the king told him he was a 
fool.—I with, Sir, ſaid Sully, I was 
the only one—which anſwer led 
Henry to reflect, and ſaved him from 


rum. 


Want of that firmneſs which makes 
men act up to the particular duties of 
their fituations cauſes the moſt ſtrik- 
revolutions the bigotry of Edward 
the Confeſſor, who in place of attend - 
ing to the government of his people 
became a flave to religious fears—- 
firſt led William the Conqueror to 
think of invading England. The 
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exceſles of Henry the Eighth brought 


about a total change of religion ; and 
the grols exceſſes of the clergy in the 
Church of Rome now threatens a like 
change ſpeedily all over Europe ;— 
how happy for England that revo- 


| lution which renders it now impoſſible 


for weak corrupted men ever to abuſe 
thus their power. What honor to 
our nation — when neighbouring 
kingdoms are ruled by ſuch profligacy, 


and diſhonor, that our government 


can never be corrupted by vicious 


complaiſanis—or the people harraſſed 
by the caprices of artful kept miſ- 
treſſes— Happy the people at liberty 
to chooſe! Happy that country 


where the moſt brilliant abilities 


the moſt uncorruptable probity, and 


- purity of manners, alone dares aſſume 


the 
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the reins of government ; ſecure in 
the love, approbation, and choice of 
a free people, to inſure the perma- 
nent poſſeſſion of them, 
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E ac knowledge and moral! 
recitude which is inſeparable 


from a great ſoul, is not more necel- 


ſary to your advancement in lite, 


than that you ſhould poſlels amiability 
of manners. Unleſs an officer is 
loved and eſteemed by all, he never 
can be followed with confidence by 
any. Manners not only comprehend 
the graces—delicacies—and deco- 
rums of the more refined part of 
mankind; but in a more particular 
manner, the reſtraints and reſerves, 


lo abſolutely neceſſary in ſociety. 


1 The 


(:.09-J 
Ihe firſt impreſſion is made by 
addrels and politeneſs—an air of 


eale, and attention, to every one, 
beſpeaks not only a good heart, but 
a good education; yet, as this ap- 
pearance 1s eaſily acquired by the 
moſt unworthy—if only ſpecious, it 
will ſoon render the deceiver who 
makes it a cloak to treachery, 
more odious becauſe more dange- 


rous to ſociety. 


There is nothing which engages 
ſo much the good will of every 
company, as a ſtrict attention to 
thoſe little civilities which the mo- 
ment dictates—by beſtowing atten- 
tion to what others ſay, rather than 
to ſpeak yourſelf. —People in gene- 


ral will give you a greater reputa- 


tion 
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tion for ſenſe, by thus ſeeming to 
approve their judgement, than if you 
talked like a Cicero—beſides no- 
thing improves a young man fo 
much as hearing, obſerving the va- 
ried paſſions, and opinions which 
dictate to others, is the beſt me- 
thod to obtain a clear judgement— 
to adopt a cool reſerve of charac- 
ter—and enable you to command 
your temper—which is far prefer- 
able to the moſt brilliant wit or 


cloquence, 


Where one withes to pleaſe, he 


ſhould never, if it can be avoided, 


be the hero of his own tale.—It 


requires to be very ſure that the 


| hearers take the moſt friendly in- 


tereſt in you before you talk freely 
to 


( 89 ) 
to them of what concerns your— 
ſelt—if you deplore misfortunes, the 
more happy will often only look 
down on you, as if they were faults, 
and ſhould you boaſt your ſucceſs, 
it will awaken that ſcorpion envy, 
ever anxious to leſſen and repine at 


the comforts of others, 


To ſeem only to take an intereſt in 
what concerns thole around you will 
ſecure that love which too many peo- 


ple wantonly ſacrifice for vanity and 


admiration. 


Above all things guard againſt 


marking contempt, for the follies of 


others ſave by the wiſdom of your 
own condutt. -A man will caſily 
pardon your hatred, but never will 
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your contempt—of all fool-hardincſs, 


the moſt dangerous is that of bra- 


ving an enemy of this ſort.—Omit 


no occaſion which offers to praiſe, 


or beſtow merited approbation, where 
you wilh to pleaſe; for the ſawning 


of a dog even 1s pleaſing. 


Though it were inconſiſtent with a 
great mind to ſtoop to flattery, yet it 
is a duty incumbent on every member 
of ſociety, to make others feel as 


happy as poſhible. 


It proves a little ſoul to traduce the 
abſent, but it is ſtill leſs generous to 
render the ſcelings of thoſe who are 


preſent uncomfortable, by that ridi- 


cule, in which a facility of ſarcaſm, 


and a malevolent dilpolition, ena- 
bles 


6 


bles men of very little wit to ſhine — 
there can be no degree of corruption 
greater than to enjoy the wounded 
peace of the unfortunate; or to heap 
into the bitter cup of perhdy, falſe- 
hood and malice ever ready to traduce 


that virtue which ſuſpects no evil. 


We ſee every day the moſt blight- 
ing calumny vented to {tab innocent 
reputations, and ſuch perhdy cloaked 
under the mock parade of probity ; 
but thoſe reſerves which I wiſh you to 
adopt are the genuine produce of be- 
nevolence, and a deſire to pleaſe by 


making others happy [ 


It you meet the deteſtable cha- 
racter of a ſarcaſtick wit in company, 
do not be offended at his vulgar, 
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or malignant jokes—attribute all the 
fault to the ſolly of the jeſter—and 
remember, that he who cannot take 
a joke, with good humour, is equally 
ridiculous with the uncourteous 
jeſter; many fooliſh, and indeed 
many wiſe men, have inconſiderately 
got into unfortunate ſcrapes from this; 
which has involved in regret their 
whole lives, and loſt them their beſt 


friends. 


Crillon, when garriſoncd in a 
town which was beſicged, being lup- 
poled ſo brave that no ſituation could 
alarm him, ſome fooliſh young ofh- 
cers reſolved to try him to the ut- 
moli—they ruſhed into the room, 
where he was aſleep, and told him, 
the enemy, with a force not to be 

reſiſted, 
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reſiſted, were ready to ſtorm the 
town. Crillon roſe coolly, and armed 
himſelf, ſaying he was reſolved to 
die, but never to yield; the young 
men directly told him that it was a 
frolic, at which all Crillon's coolneſs, 
(which he never polleſſed but in 
danger) forſook him, and he {wore 
at them, ſaying had they found him 
weak he would certainly have killed 
them. The moſt trivial ſarcaſms often 
cauſe a coolnels between the beſt 
friends, and more often retort with 


double violence on the jeſter. 


Maria Thereſa intending to be 
witty at the expence of her favourite 
miniſter, who was remarkably cor- 
pulent, aſked when he intended to 


lie in—he anſwered, not till I can 


lind a ſage femme, 


E: 0-43 


Lewis the Sixteenth, it is ſaid, one 
day meeting that prince ſo renowned 
for his profligacy, and to whoſe 

crimes cowardice alone has been able 
to ſet a bound, aſked him, what made 
him go ſo often to England. This 
wretch, who glories in having, with- 
out one lecling of patriotiſm, raiſed 
up every murderer's hand againſt 
his monarch, replied to the king— 
I go to England, Sir, paur apprenare - 
a panſer—Des chevaux, rephed the 
king, with that look of contempt 
which marks every honeſt counte- 
nance, when ſpeaking to him. A 
Lady gave him a more ſevere hit one 
day—he was proteſting that he did 
not believe there was ſuch a thing as 
a virgin, even at the age of filteen.— 
The Lady replied, Oh, yes, Sir, I 


can 


E 


can ſhew you one near ſixty years of 
age, as yet immaculate - pointing to 
his ſword. | 


Another thing [till more offenſive is 
the diſputing about matters of fact 
or opinion. Whenever you find any 
one aſſert obſtinately what you think 
wrong—lſatisfied with being in the 
right do not attempt what is gene- 
rally in vain—to convince a fool. 
They are almoſt always poſitive 
nor to prove your ſuperiority even 
over a man of ſenſe, do not err againſt 


good-manners by cavilling. 


In all companies whatever be re- 
lerved, yet good-humoured.—Suſpett 
no man to be a rogue, yet act with 


every man with whom you are not 


very 
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very well acquainted with as much 
caution as if he were one. An honeſt 
heart is too little apt to ſuppoſe an- 
other capable of that want of probity 
which it can never be diveſted of. 
Yet ſuch is the artful depravity of the 
unworthy, that to ſecure the unſul- 
picious uncorrupted man from be— 
coming the dupe of knavery, it is 
neceſſary to ſupprels that generous 
confidence which has its ſource in 


internal rectitude. 


The more liberal the feelings the 
more neceſſary 1s cold prudence, the 
ſhield of virtue, to ſcreen you from 
the treacherous. A certain degree of 
reſerve with common acquaintances 
is a proof of good ſenſe, which even 
fools reſpect, but this reſerve does not 

1 prevent 
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prevent gaiety,—On the contrary in 
never interfering in the private affairs 
of any one, you'll avoid much chagrin, 
unbounded familiarity, ſhould only be 
indulged between friends ;—and a 
friend is a Phœnix rarlely to be met. 
Thoſe men who are the moſt ready 
to make offers of their friendſhip are 
the moſt to be doubted—men who 
wiſh to fly from the tireſome crea- 
ture ſelf—are apt to make a very 
large circle—he only ſeeks to amule 
himſelf—but the man of worth and 
feeling, muſt be ſought and won by 


merit, 


Nothing is ſo dangerous to young 
people as thoſe friendly counſellors 
who are every day to be met with, 
Few of them have diſintereſted well- 
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capable of indiſcretion in other peo- 
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 mformed minds—capable of giving 


good advice—but one advantage a 
prudent man may derive from hear- 
ng their advice and opinions—he 
may diſlinguiſh the various paſſions, 
intereſts, and loibles, which ariſe in 
the human breaſl—and although 
good advice is leldom to be met 
yet it is very neceſſary io direct the 
inexperienced—and ſhould be highly 
valued where you can mect 1t.—Þut 
a man ſhould always have a principle 
of action winch honor dictates in 
every circumitance. Thoſe who act 
purely from the advice of another, 


rarely eſcape after- regret. 
Above all miſtruſt the man who is 


pies affairs—him who is baſe enough 
| to 
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to betray a conhdence—a perſon ca- 
pable of perfſidy to one, will if fo 


inclined be ſo to all. 


How noble was the conduct of 
Fabricious, when Pyrrhus's doctor 
came and offered to poiſon him if he 
would reward him—in place of 
looping to this perhidy to, triumph, 
Fabricious ſent the traitor to Pyrrhus 
aſſuring him that the Romans only 


knew how to conquer by valor, 


As Youth, without counſel or ex- 
perience, would be obliged to grope 
in the dark, it is neceſſary to form 
vour own opinions and principles on 
that of others; and the wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors any one can have is good 
books; they not only pleaſingly oc- 

0 2 cupy 
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cupy your leiſure hours, but they 
enrich the mind with the memory of 
every thing grand and great in exiſt- 
ence ; they fire the ſoul to honor and 
emulation—they render all diſſipa- 
tions trivial they ſoothe and ſuſ- 
pend thoſe ſorrows which humanity 
is never exempt from, and amidſt 
the ſatiety of proſperity they chaſe 
away ledium, the lethargy of the 


ſoul. 


It is true, there are many profli- 
gate productions, fit only to de- 
ſpoil the heart, and add fuel to the 
ſenſes; but ſuch books, like infa- 
mous, low. company, muſt revolt 
every mind that is not totally de- 


Pra ved. 


By 


j& © 


By the writings of great men, the 
records of heroic actions, you will 
find your underſtanding enlightened; 
they will form your taſte for elo- 


quence and virtue—a man of know- 


ledge and veracity 1s a ſuperior being 
in ſociety Truth is the chief fortreſs 
of a great ſoul—any man who wants 
it is ſunk beneath even contempt !— 
How plealing it is to poſſeſs the 
confidence of every one, that they 
can build upon your word as 
ſacred! — A prudent man never 
gives a promiſe if to be avoided; 
as if once given, at whatever price, 
it ought to be fulfilled ; therefore it 
either renders him a ſlave, or a 
ralcal, 


Avoid 
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Avoid mean flattery—it is a baſe 
fort of falſehood, which an honeſt 
mind cannot ſtoop to;—yet as no- 
thing can gratify a good heart fo 
much as making others happy—to 
humour the foibles of thoſe you 
live with, is not only politeneſs, 
but benevolence.—Above all, where 
you cannot praiſe, be hhlent—moſt 
of the miſeries which afflict us in 
this life have their ſource in en- 


vious malevolent traducers, 


The beſt reaſon I can give for your 
wiſhing to make every creature your 
friend, 1s, that although it alone 
does one honor to be eſteemed by 
good men—yet it is far more dan- 
gerous to make a bad man your 
enemy, You are ſure a man of 


honor 


OS 
honor will be deterred by his pro- 
bity from bale revenge. But a bad 
man will not fail to adopt every 
art to injure, which perhaps all 
your prudence will not be able to 
render abortive—an honeſt man ne- 


ver ſtoops to villify even the con- 


temptable, or thinks of revenging the 


miſconduct of fools. 


Many filly young men think 
that to be up m arms at every 
ſhadow of offence, is a proof of 
bravery; but believe me ſuch men 


will be molt apt to tremble at the 


ſight, of a cannon; a man muſt - 


have little hopes of ſignalizing him- 
ſelf, nobly—who ſeeks to give ſuch 


prools of his courage. 
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A man really brave always 
avoids duclling—he never is the 
agoreſſor—and very few will be fo 
hardy as to inſult him—if he is ſo 
unlucky, he will ſtudy to ſhun what 


mult render him an object of ob- 


ſervation and doubt; and lead him 


to ex pole arms devoted to his coun- 


try in licentious brawls. 


Turenne very wilely ſent a dueliſt 
out of his army—he ſaid “ that fel- 
% low, tho' he would not ſcruple to 
tc cut the throats of all his friends, 
% have often ſeen tremble before 
* the enemies of his country.” It is 
always the proof of a great mind 
to wiſh to ſhun ſuch combats, which 
are no proof of courage, but a fer- 
mentation—a fever of the blood 

1 | from 


(- £5 
from rage, which brutally—aſſaſſin 
like, gives a vengeſul thirſt for blood; 
bravery in a ſoldier exiſts from ſen- 
timents not momentary, but the cool 
relult of a glorious, generous zeal, 


tor the ſervice of his country. 


To pardon often ſhews more 
high-minded honor than vengeance 
. vould—Prince Menzecoff, the war- 
- miniſter of Peter the Great, was 
very negligent, and permitted many 
very cruel abuſes in the army—an 
ofhcer, who felt for the honor af 
his ſovereign, as well as the griev- 
ances they endured, complained to 
Peter himſelf, who reprimanded ſe- 
verely Menzecoft, who in place of 
uling the power he had to cruſh his 
accuſer, ſent for him, and told him 
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he muſt have a great mind, to have 
braved his relentment to do what he 
thought right, and for the intereſt of 
the Czar;—he therefore aſked his 
ſriendſhip and counſel, and even 
diſtinguiſhed him by every ſort of 


reward, and reſpect. 


How much more noble this con- 
duct of Menzecoff than if he had 
ſought reparation in a duel, and 
added murder to thoſe faults which 
cauſed the accuſation, — Revenge 1s 
not only the meaneſt paſſion of the 
ſoul, but has ever been productive 
of the greateſt conflicts in ſtates.— 
Revenge for the rape of Lucretia, 
cauſed the overthrow of the Mo- 
narchy of Rome, which gave place 
to che Republick, 

A 


Cn 

A ſimilar vengeance cauſed the 
baniſhment of the decemvirs when 
conſuls and tribunes were elected 
and we find the revenge of the 
duke of O 
of thoſe aſſaſſins, who were upheld 
againſt the royal family of France— 


has armed the hands 


and has involved a nation in anar- 
chy, but for him had long fince 


been a reſpectable, free govern- 


ment. 
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OWEVER neceſſary it is to 
gain the approbation of your 
companions, your poſleiiing amiabi— 
lity of manners; yet your conduct, 
as a loldicr, is of far more conſe- 


QUENCE, 


To be intituled to indulge a hope 
of one day commanding with ſuc- 
ceſs it is not ſuficient to have a 
reputation for rectitude of moral! 
conduct, you mult alſo be juſtly 
eſtecmed maller of your profeſſion, 
and totally devoted to it. Many 
young officers try to evade a ſtrict 
application to diſcipline; and thoſe 

little 
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little attentions which too often ap- 


pear to them of little conſequence, 
and troubleſome; but never forget 
that from Trifles ſpring all the great 
events in life; and that it is the at- 
tending to the little minutiæ belong- 
ing to the ſoldiers, and the ſer- 
vice, which beſpeaks an able officer, 
and forms well diſciplined troops, 


In every ſtep, from the fifeboy to 
the general, a total and implicit 
obedience to orders 1s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for ſhould chey be in the 
{lighteſt point deviated from, it may 


cauſe every diſgrace. 


Cæſar gave his orders to his offi- 


cers, accompanied by an aſſurance 


that neither danger nor difficulty 


1 mould 


C-11& } 


ſhould excuſe their deviation from 


them in the ſmalleſt degree.—The 
late king of Pruſſia followed his 
example, and his troops did won— 
ders! — on many difficult emergen- 
cies—lor they ſaw nothing ſo ter- 


rible in death, as in his reſentment. 


Should officers ſhew any neglect 
of ſtrict diſcipline, the foldiers will 
moſt likely and naturally follow their 
example, and a diſorder enſue which 
may in one day render the braveſt 


army the leaſt formidable. 


It 1s not by ſeverity or by haughty 
authority that you will gain the 
confidence and affection of the ſol- 


diers; — nothing ſhews a greater 
mind than Aﬀability and Humanity 
| to 


nt 


to thoſe brave fellows, who without 
that exalted enthuſiaſm of honor, 
which animates the mind nobly born, 
vet bravely expoſe their lives, paſt 
in toil—privation—and hardſhip, for 
the ſervice of their country ;—let 
humanity then ever prompt you to 
look on them as the partners of 
vour dangers, and by every att of 
benevolence ſtudy to add to their 
comſorts. Never be guilty of any 
act of cruelty or ſeverity to them; 
the recollection that you have 
made one being miſerable will blaſt 
all your laurels, and wither every 
bloſſom of peace and joy in your 


breaſt. 


By* treating them as objects of 


your warmeſt - protection—by your 
Ever 


£7” > 


(Ense 
ever being ready to ſhare and ſoothe 
their toils, you vill gain a ſure 
influence over them; and no man 


ever became a great officer who 
was not loved by the ſoldiers, 


You may remember a circum- 
Rance which I have often told with 
tranſport, that happened ſoon after 
Colonel M 


which convinced me he would dil- 


I went into the army, 


tinguiſh himſelf nobly, as he has 
done, to the admiration of all Europe: 
I chanced to meet in a diſtant 
country, a poor ſoldier who had 
been wounded, and was returning 
from Gibraltar, in the ſame uniform 
my dear brother wore ;—he could 
not ſuſpect who I was—and on my 


alking him what officer he liked 


beſt 


( 1190 
beſt in the army —he named one 
who enliſted him—and added, but 
Il who is the ſol- 
dier's friend ;—he is always the firſt 
to ſpeak for them in every hardſhip, 


it is brave M 


and late and early he does his duty 
as if he was no better than one 


himſelf. 


It gave me more heart-felt plea- 
ſure the honeſt approbation of this 
poor invalid than any victory which 
has crowned him. 


Such a conduct made him ſo 
beloved by General Elliot, that on 
the glorious ſortze on the Spaniſh 
works, he gave him a very critical 
command, which awakened ſo much 
the envy of the ſenior officers, that 


Q they 


6 334-77 
they loudly remonſlrated ; — the Ge- 
neral gave them for anſwer, that 
in every attack he always chole 
thoſe men he thought the fitteſt for 
the ſervice ;—he never ſtudied Chro- 
nology. An anſwer, which from 
tuch a man as the immortal Elliot, 
ſtamped very early honor on the 


name of Colonel M . 


Nothing gives ſuch ſuperiority over 
other men who are perhaps equally 
brave, as ſuch a uniform attention 
and rectitude of conduct as perſuades 
his ſuperiors that they may rely on 
him to the utmoſt ;—it makes the 
ſoldiers joyful to be led by ſuch a 
man. No one ever poſſeſſed more 
the love of his ſoldiers than Turrenne, 


and amidſt the glory of the moſt 
| diſtin- 


ons” 
diſtinguiſhed bravery, the many be- 
nevolent actions which are recorded 
of him, raiſe him above a Conque- 


ror, and make him a Hero. 


To furniſh neceſſaries for his men, 
he gave all his plate and ready 
money to a great amount—and once, 
when forced to a very difficult re- 
treat, when night and day fatigued 
and harrafſed, by directing all the 
movement of the army, he faw a 
brave ſoldier fo ill that he could 
not go on;—he inſtantly diſmounted 
and placed him on his horſe, and 
walked on foot till he lodged him 
ſafe. What tranſport can be greater! 
hat ſucceſs give ſuch heart felt 
ſatisfaction as ſoothing the diſtreſſes 
of thoſe poor fellows, who with in- 
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trepid valour ſhare all your toils and 
dangers, yet partake fo little in the 
glory of the conqueſt. —What a va- 
luable empire that of their honeſt 


attachment ! 


If they have faults and vices, or 
are negligent of their duty, repri- 
mand them with ſtrictneſs, but never 
harſhly. Nothing ſo much revolts 
the lower claſs of people as their 
ſuperiors treating them imperiouſly; 
—make every allowance for their 
grols unlettered manners — and for 
thole vices which it requires the 
moſt enlightened mind, and the 
niceſt ſenſe of decorum, to prevent 
their ſuperiors often from being ſe- 
duced to. Think how little the 
poor ſoldier has to ſupply him in 
com- 


( 117 ) 


comforts—and pity every lapſe which 
does not become habitual, 


A poor fellow in Marſhal Saxe's 
army was going to be hanged for 
ſtealing a crown ;—Saxe aſked him 
how he could riſk his life for ſuch 
a trifle ?—As to that, ſaid the brave 
culprit, I have long expoled it every 
day boldly, Sir, for two-pence. half. 
penny. This ſpeech recalled to Saxe's 
memory his bravery and wretched 
ſituation ſo forcibly, that he gave 


him his pardon. 


Even where generoſity does not 
dictate ſuch a conduct, ſelf-intereſt 
ſhould. No one can foreſee the 
ſervices which fortune may enable 


the moſt humble object to render 
you 
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you nor what poignant miſeries may 
be cauſed by the moſt abject enemy. 


Cardinal Wolſey was ſo fortunate 
as to beſtow a trivial favor on one 
Williams, whoſe thanks, when in 
the days of his grandeur, he would 
have deemed troubleſome; but when 
he was hurled from the pinnacle of 
his greatneſs loaded with the moſt 
humiliating charges of high treaſon, 
yet more diſhonored by having mi- 
niſtered to the vices of his ſove- 
reign-this grateful Williams, un- 
mindful of the vengeance denounced 

by Henry, on any one who ſhould 
| ſuccour him, boldly avowed himſelf 
his friend; and ſoothed, as much 
as poſſible, the horrors of his ſitu- 


ation; and ſuch honeſt gratitude had 
ſuch 


( 119 ) 
ſuch an effect on even the cruel, 
tyrannical heart of Henry, that he 
ever after beſtowed every mark of 


favor on Williams. 


Whilſt on the other hand, we 
find the brutal deſpotiſm of Geſſer 
robbed the houſe of Auſtria of a 
ſovereignty, which they had for 
ages peaceably enjoyed. The proud 
tyrant Geſſer, not ſatished with awing 
the people by his hated preſence, 
put his hat upon a pole, and or- 
dered that all who paſſed ſhould do 
homage to it.— William Tell, a la- 
bourer, paſſed unmindful, or igno- 
rant of the order Geſſer ſentenced 
him to ſhoot an apple from the head 
of his fon, when placed at twenty 
feet diſtance, hoping that agitation 

1 would 
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would make him kill him, and af- 
terwards become a victim to death 
himſelf. —Tell happily ſucceeded; — 
and the people, filled with horror, 
at ſuch tyranny, revolted—and led 
on by Tell, they threw off the yoke 
of deſpotiſm — and formed that 
happy Republick, which has now 
flouriſhed near five hundred years. 


UNDER 
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1 rag the immediate protec- 
tion of ſuch diſtinguiſhed and 


able officers, ſuch manly, noble- 
minded men, as general Ab -, 
and Ml, you cannot fail to 
have every inſtruction which I am 
incapable of giving you, to render 
you perfettly maſter of military 
tactics. 


But to be able to judge of that 
mechaniſm which ſets armies in mo- 
tion, and which may hurry you in 
the ſervice of your country, from 
the torrid, to the torpid zone—you 


muſt. fludy hiſtory, —By it you will 
R find 
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find that in all ages, the ſame pal- 
ltons and vices have miſled man- 
kind; and the ſame virtues reſtrained 
them. 


In hiſtory you will be able to 
trace to their ſource, the wealth, 
and varied intereſts of different na- 
tions; their alliances, manners, ri ches, 
and commerce, which is the very 
ſoul of a ſtate—that—with the taxes 
that burden the people, are ever 
the ſources of the ſtrength or weak- 


nels of a nation. 


Study the intrigues and views of 
individuals, who ever have kept, 
and now keep different nations in 
action.—Learn the hiſtory of your 
own country by heart — eſpecially 

2 ſince 
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ſince the invaſion of William the 
Baſtard, in 1056; alſo render your- 
ſelf well acquainted with the ſtate 
of every power in Europe, 


To be able to judge of the diſ- 
content which is now general in 
all Roman Catholick countries, as 
well as to draw natural concluſions 
from thole commotions which ſeems 
to be inevitable, from the ava- 
rice of the clergy, you muſt go 
back to the mfancy of Chriſ- 
tianity, and make yourſelf acquainted 
with the increaſe, abuſe, and de- 
creaſe, of the power of the church 
of Rome, which now even its once 
moſt ſuperſtitious adherents, begin to 
revolt againſt, from the avarice and 


depravity of the clergy. _ 
Begin 
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Begin from A. D. 66, when we 
find the martyrdom of Peter and 
Paul upon record; and the appoint- 
ment of St. Lin to be biſhop of 
Rome; happy for Chriſtanity, the 
cruel tyranny which cruſhed, and 
harraſſed the enſlaved people; ren- 
dercd them greedy to adopt a doc- 
trine which promiſed comfort to 
their ſufferings, eternal reſt and 
bleſſings hereafter, in proportion to 


their oppreſſion, and ſufferings in 
this world, 


In the three firſt ages of the 
church, the biſhop of Rome, in 
common with the other biſhops, 
preached the doctrine of Chriſtianity 
in all that purity which Our Saviour 


COM- 


( 125 ) 
commanded to all his diſciples, 
veſted all with equal powers—plety, 
moderation, and privation, marked 
their lives—and there never was 
mention made of any ſuperior power 
being velted in the biſhop of Rome, 
till the days of Conſtantine the 
Great, who new modelled the Em- 
pire, and gave the church the 
power of regulating all religious diſ- 
putes, and church rites and re- 
forms.—But always reſerving to the 
Emperor, the power of authorizing, 
or anulling, the deciſions of the bi- 
ſhop; — this power the Emperors 
continued to exerciſe, without any 
biſhop having ever hinted, that by 
divine authority he poſſeſſed any 
ſuperiority over the other biſhops, 
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or over the government of his own 
country —far leſs in that of his neigh- 
bours. | 


At the period when civil diſ- 
cord, and foreign wars ſo convulſed, 
and diſmembered the Empire, that 
no prince could take upon him- 
ſelf the government of the ſtate, 
the emperor veſted the biſhop as his 
agent; and they aſſumed afterwards, 
this power as their right, in the 
fourth century—and no emperor af- 
terwards, was powertul enough to re- 
aſſume his rights. 


Upon the popes becoming veſted 
with the civil government, their 
luxury and vices became ſcandalous. 


They were followed by ſlaves and 
miſtreſſes 


( 127 ) 
- miſtreſſes in the ſtreets, in the 


greateſt pomp — and from their 


riches and power, they were able 
to uſurp that ſuperiority over the 
other biſhops, which they ſome 
time after attewpted to make their 


credulous adherents believe, they 


had been impowered by Chriſt to 
aſſume | 


The high ſplendor and affluence 
beſtowed by Conſtantine upon the ſee 
of Rome, made all the other bi- 
ſhops anxious to ſucceed to it, and 
hiſtorians tell us, that the ſame cor- 
ruption, and intrigue were uſed in 
thoſe days as there is now, to make 


a pope, 
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In 378, the emperor Gratian 
formed a ſpiritual court, which con- 
ſiſted of the biſhop of Rome, 
and ſeven other biſhops; to judge 
finally all church matters; and he 
commanded that all his ſubjects 
ſhould adopt the belief of the Tri- 
nity, and become of the chriſtian 
church—which proved that he (who 
was become a chriſtian) wa, head 
of the church, and ſupreme in power; 
and this was frequently ſhewn by 
the emperors making the monks 
ſerve as ſoldiers, and the biſhops of 
Rome as ambaſſadors; one of the 
popes, Silverius, the pupil of Belt- 
farius, was ſtarved to death when 


on an embally. 


Till 
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Till the eighth century, we find 
the pope's power no greater than 
that of our archbiſhops; after that 
period the imbecility, ſuperſtition, 
and often the poverty and difficul- 
ties of the emperors, tempted them 
to give the popes ſovereign power 
over provinces— titles and homage, 
to gain aſſiſtance, or pardon of their 


crimes. 


So ſoon as the popes were de- 
clared head of the church, they 
eaſily got thoſe Pagans, who had 
turned to Chriſtianity, to affix 
the ſame ideas to them, that they 
had to their ancient Druids, that 
the perſon who was excommuni- 
cated by them, was degraded and 


deprived of the common rights of 
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E 10 
the people, and thus they began 
fiſt to thunder damnation on na- 
tions and kings, who deviated from 


their politicks. 


Tn this ſame century one Pepin, 
finding his ſovereign Milderic, a 
weak prince—formed the ambitious 
icheme of dethroning him, and al- 
cending his throne, which pope 
Zacheria encouraged him to do; 
knowing that if Pepin ſucceeded, 
he could not do without the 
influence of the church, over 
the minds of the people, as 
well as the riches of its treaſury; 
ror which. Pepin -promiſed to aid 
him with his arms, and every art 
to eſtabliſn his power; and alter 


Pepin, by theſe means, had com- 
pleated 


C.-- 184-3 
plcated his trealon, the pope was 
attacked by Aſtulph, a Lombard 
prince, when Pepin haltened with 
his army to his ſuccour, and forced 
Ailulph totally to give up to the 
\ pope, the dutchy of Rome. 


In the time of pope Adrian, 
who ſucceeded Zacheria, Charlemagne, 
the fon of Pen, again repulſed 
the Lombard. princes, who withed 
to reduce the raviſhed power of 
the papal ſplendor. — Charlemagne 
tound the pope a very powerlul 
friend; from the bigotry, the na- 
tural produce of ignorance, which 
reigned in thoſe days, the princes 
and people impoveriſhed themſelves 
to make preſents to the pope, 
whom they believed to be endowed 
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with ſupernatural powers, from the 


miracles, and wonders they daily 


performed by their knowledge in | 


medicine and chemiſtry, which know- 


ledge was alone confined to the 


prieſthood. 


Thus by reading hiſtory, you 
will find by what almoſt imper- 


ceptible degrees, the church of 


Rome emerged from all the ſimpli- 


city and truth of the pure doctrines 


of Chriſt; to enjoy that ſplendor 
and corruption, which has for ſo 
many ages diſtinguiſhed it. 


Surely the leading Pepin to be- 
come a traitor and a regicide was 
contrary to the doctrines of Our 
Saviour, and all thoſe forgeries, and 

2 the 


( 133 ) 
the perſecution of thoſe, who by 
their rival greatneſs, awakened the 
jealouſy of the clergy, becauſe they 
were not weak enough to ſubmit to 
the horrors committed to enflave— 
and by which they have triumphed 
for many ages, but now ſeems moſt 


rapidly to decline. 


One of the chief cauſes of the 
great ſucceſs of the Popes was, that 
they were elected they were therefore 
always men of choſen abilities, and 
arts fitted to the ſtudy of enriching 
and aggrandizing the church; if any 
pope turned out a man of a different 
turn, the cardinals loſt no time to 
murder or depoſe him, whereas the 
princes who ſucceeded their fathers 
were either fools or wiſe men, as 


the chance of fortune directed. 
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The popes, under pretence of ma- 


naging the affairs of the church, and 
the conſciences of the kings, were 
always ſending men to undermine the 
poluicks of every cabinet; either by 
encouraging the weakneſſes of the 
leading men, cr by denouncing thun- 
ders which intimidated the weak- 
minded, and ſuperſtitious; and thus, 
with the aid of all-powerful gold, 
they ſecured ſuch ſecret influence, 
it is not to be wondered, that 
they ſhould ſo long have kept all 
Europe 1n a ſtate of blood, barbariſm, 
and bigotry, which ſtill would have 
been its wretched ſituation, had not 
England, Switzerland, and many of 
of the German Principalities, by the 
will of Providence, reformed and 
revolted from the unjuſt uſurpation of 

the 


( 135 } 
the church of Rome. Religion ſince 
that period has ceaſed to be the 
hrimum mobile of ſlate intrigues, in 
thoſe rival nations which give laws to 


the world. 


Should a general reform of that 
church now happen—which is very 
probable—the minds of its adher- 
ents ſeem ripe for revolt; from their 
being groaning ſeverely under the 
tyranny of a corrupt avaractous 
clergy, we may expect to fee all 
Europe enjoy a permanent peace; 
but the avarice of the Roman clergy 
will leave no attempt untried to ſecure 
their power; and it is only by a con- 
ſlict which muſt produce varied ſcenes 
of blood, that they will ſubmit to 
reſtore their uſurped ſpoils—we find 

that 
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that already many of them have kept 


the chair by aſſaſſinations, cruelty, 
and treachery. | 


Sergius the Third made one of his 
numerous baſtards pope, under the 
name of John the Eleventh. John 
the Twelfth was alſo a baſtard of pope 
Agapats ; for in thoſe days, although 
thole heroes willingly made the ſacrifice 
to God of that generally troubleſome 
appendage to a hibertine—a Wife; yet 
they could not diſpenſe with a variety 
ol miſtreſſes. Gregory the Second 
profited the moſt by his amours ; for 
the Empreſs Matilda, and the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Tuſcany left him 
large legacies, Paſcal the Second 
ſtirred up and ſupported Henry the 
Fifth to act ſo bad a part by his 

father: 


(01 
father: for it was thoſe ſcandalous 
repreſentatives of divine virtue which 
armed ſons againſt their fathers, and 
made them become traitors to their 
oath and allegiance.—Alexander the 
Sixth 1s recorded as a wonder of 
brutal crimes Clement the Seventh 
had the mortification to ſee Luther 
fill his chair—and could work no 
miracle to prevent his being driven 
out of Rome. He alſo found the 
Emperor Charles cry loudly againſt 
the power and uſurpation of the 
church—which awed him ſo much 
that he loſt England—as he dared not 
give permiſſion to Henry the Eighth 
to divorce Catherine of Arragon, 
becauſe ſhe was the aunt of Charles, 
whom he was afraid more to irritate. 


Henry enraged againſt every thing 
T which 
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( 198 ) 
ſtood in oppoſition to his wiſhes, 
burned the pope in efligy in London, 
and ordered every one to change 
their religion with as little remorſe as 
he changed his wife thus an enſlaved 
people are for ever perſecuted by 
deſpotic fools. Paul the Third was 
lamous for being the moſt luxurious 
and licentious man of his t1me-—he 


made his baſtards cardinals when 


boys. 


At this period the clergy made a 
violent effort to re-eſtabliſh their 
power in England; and Mary, with that 
cruel revengetul ſpirit, which ſeems to 
have been the moſt powerful engine 
of the church, by burning and ex- 
tirpating all thoſe who dared oppoſe 
her—did all ſhe could to bring Eng- 


2 land 
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land again under the yoke of po- 
pery—but ſuch a conduct was not 
calculated to make prolelytes of the 
minds of men, enlighted by the mild 
influence of truth, and it ſoon pleaſed 
God to purge the earth of ſuch 


a monſter. 


But it was reſerved to Paul the 
Fourth to ſee the mortal blow given 
to the power of the ſee of Rome, in 
the glorious reign of Elizabeth, whoſe 
want of toleration, which ſtained her 
name with a fiſter's death, aroſe 
from a conviction that tolerating 
ſuch oppoſite doctrines in the 
church, muſt inevitably, fooner or 
later, involve the nation in civil 
diſcord. 


E< The 
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The late king of Pruſſia allowed 
every man liberty of conſcience, but 
took ſuch meaſures as to prevent that 
liberty of thinking, from ever being 
dangerous, by being brought into 
action. One very ingenious method 
he fell upon to take off a ſtigma affixed 
upon the Jews; they petitioned him 


to be permitted to wear ſwords, 


which was formerly denied them; 


he granted their requeſt—only or- 
dering that they ſhould always wear 
them on the right fide; which with 
infinite cleverneſs conveys all that 
can be ſaid againſt toleratzon. The 
people of the eſtabliſhed church, either 
in England, or in Rome, ſhould 
alone be judged fitting to act di- 
rectly or indirectly in the govern- 
ment, 
Sixtus 


E 


Sixtus the Fifth was ſo piqued 
to revenge at England's having not 
only thrown off the chains of Rome, 
but her ſudden riſe to grandeur, 
and importance, that he promiſed 
Philip the Second, to ſecure to 
him the conqueſt of Britain, pro- 
vided he would do homage to him; 
but all his holy water and maſſes, 
would not ſave the Invincible Ar- 


mada. 


In the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
though he was by profeſſion a pro- 
teſtant, yet the queen, who was a 
papiſt, encouraged as much as poſ- 
ible, that religion; which every 
member of their church think it is 
their duty to reſtore if they can, 


by whatever treachery or means; 
all 
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( 142 ) 
all are admiffable if for the glory 
of God, and the happineſs of ſo- 
ciety; for they ſuppoſe no one can he 
ſaved out of their own communion: 
Charles was tempted to ſecond the 
attempts of the Catholicks, from a 
wiſh to become deſpotic—his tyran- 
nical views, however, were cut off, 
by a phoenix ſtarting up in the | 
great Cromwell, whoſe abilities, and 
courage, ſoon levelled to the duſt 


his ſchemes. 


No man ever poſſeſſed the ſame 
abilities, or powers of mind; bold 
and judicious in all his plans—he 
had the art coolly to diſguiſe, what 
he with fervour executed; he could 
atlume any charatter—ambition was 


the darling paſſion of his ſoul; but 


he 


6 143 


he well knew that it was neceſſary for 
him humbly to crawl where he could 
not boldly aſcend. — He ſeemed of 
every man's mind; to turn him to 
his purpoles; —which were ever ſe- 
cret, and the reſult of his ſolitary 
judgement he never diſcloſed his 


plans till ripe for execution. 


No one ſuſpected, on his firſt 
taking his ſeat in parliament, from 
his reſerve, that he was the great 
man he afterwards ſo decidedly 
proved himſelf. To him England 
owes the foundation of the bleſſed 
conſtitution, which is of ſo happy 
a texture, that no tyranny, ſuper- 
ſtition, or depravity in its kings, can 
in future either injure or impair it. 
The will of an enlightened people 

have 
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have ſince formed a code of laws, 
which by their moderation, juſtice, 
and morality, muſt ever be equally 


dear to future ages. 


He freed England from tyranny, 
kept Holland in awe, impoſed laws 
to Portugal, conquered Spain, and by 
treating France with contempt, taught 
her ſo much to fear him, that ſhe 
humbly courted his alliance, 


With a valor not to be ſurpaſſed, 
be ſubdued Ireland and Scotland 
and had he ſupplied, with more li- 
berality, Charles the Second with 
money, he certainly would have ſe- 
cured the crown to his own fanuly, as 
money was all which Charles wanted 
to make him preſer libertiniſm in 

France, 


(245. 
France, to reigning in England, and 
it certainly had been more happy 
for thoſe he governed—for Charles 
has leſt us nothing to admire, but 
the fruits of his amours. 


His people were unhappy under 
a weak libertine prince, ſo ariful, 
they ever ſuſpected him; and fo 


much attached to France, that he 


gave her every preference—his reign 
was marked by public calamity—the 
plague and great fire of London— 
together with a ſtill greater—the de- 
bauchery of the court—where the 
meaneſt proſtitutes triumphantly 
reigned—he was diveſted of firmneſs 
of mind and probity-—the two greateſt 
qualities that can diſtinguiſh any man, 
either in public or private lite. 
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( 149 ) 
At his death the pope again put all 
his irons in the fire to reſtore popery 
in England ; but James the Second 
was ſuch a bigot, and by ſuperſtition 
and cruelty was rendered ſo contemp- 
tible in the eyes of his ſubjects, who 
gloried in that freedom of principle 
which reſulted from reaſon, and 
daring to think for themſelves, that 
they reſolved to dethrone him, and 
place Mary the Second on the throne, 
which plan this puſillanimous prince 
rendered caſy by his flight, leaving 
his abdicated throne to be filled by 
Mary, and her huſband William the 
Third, | 


A good leſſon to kings who with 
to trample on the free-born rights 
of mankind; that a king 1s no 

* longer 


( 147 ) 

longer ſuch—than ſo long as he 
ſtrictly fulfils thoſe obligations which 
he owes to God, and his country- 
men, by protecting their freedom, 
laws, and property. William and 
Mary ſoon reſtored that grandeur 
and happineſs, which England has 
ever ſince in a ſuperior manner en- 
joyed, free from the inglorious 
chains of deſpotiſm, ſuperſtition, and 
prejudice, 


William, by a prudent and cou- 

\ rageous reign, gained the perſect 
confidence of his people, and gave 
laws to every cabinet in Europe—he 
was brave—ſimple in his manners— 
and tolerant to that ſuper{lition he 
deſpiſed. He was greater in power, like 
Mr. P—], than any ſurrounding mo- 
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(148) 
narch only by the approbation— 
the choice of a free people. He 
reſcued Holland from the yoke of 
France, and forced all Europe to 
tolerate the Proteflants. The laſt 
act he ſanctioned in parliament, was 
that of ſecuring the ſucceſſion to the 
houſe of Hanover, by which he 
gave a mortal blow to popery, and 
ſaw England emerge from 1gnorance, 
indolence, and internal diſcord, to 
wealth, peace, and unbounded com- 


merce. 


Theſe choſen men ſurely poſſeſs 
more power than, had they been 
born heirs to the crown, the peo- 
ple would have permitted them to 


allume. 


A mi- 


( 149 ) 
A miniſter who poſſeſſes the con- 
fidence of the people, may be altoge- 
ther deſpotic ; they look on him as 
men do on a favourire miſtrels, 
they are jealous of the power of 
their wife ; but a miſtreſs, who has 
no ”ights, but thoſe which they 
inveſt her with from affection, may 
be deſpotic.— Thus with a miniſter, 
they reſt ſatisfied in his being the 
obje& of their choice, removeable 
at pleaſure; and only deny them 
the name of ſovereign, which 1s ever 


ſuſpected. 


Since the reign of William the 


Third, the Proteſtant religion has 


ſpread ſo over Europe, that the ad- 
herents of the church of Rome, 
begin, like their neighbours, to 

conſult 
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( 150 ) 


conſult reaſon, and doubt what re- 


volts it. 


And the popes begin to be more 
cautious, ſince England, the corner 
ſtone of the political fabrick, has re- 
nounced popery their intrigues are 
now chiefly confined to raiſing money 
on the ſuperſtitious; and in that de- 
bauchery which ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhes all the clergy in the Roman 
Catholick countries—where the har- 
ralled people revolt at ſeeing the di- 
vine repreſentatives of Chriſt, ſuch 
avaricious profligates ; and poor, mi- 
ſerable, and diſcontented, they only 
wait an opportunity to throw off the, 
yoke, and worſhip God in purity and 


ſincerity, 


( 151 ) 

The lower claſs of people would 
rather beg than work to ſupport a 
clergy who have no religion; if one 
judges by their profligacy. 


No prince is now ſo ignorant as to 
tremble at the thunders of the Vati- 
can—yet as the pope ſtill continues 
to impoveriſh the neighbouring king- 
doms, by ſelling very dear his bulls 
neceſſary for all ranks of the prieſt- 
hood to their being in orders; it 
would appear very wonderful that 
ſovereigns ſhould continue to ſubmit 
to what ſo evidently impoveriſhes 
their people; did not that love of 
deſpotiſm which is imbibed with the 
name of king, renders them unwil- 
ling to deſtroy its chief ſource, 
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On a view of the many vicious 
wicked men who have filled the chair, 
one ſhudders to think, in this enlight- 
ened age, that any part of mankind 
ſhould attribute to ſuch ſinners the 
virtues of Chriſt, and look on men, 
polluted with every crime, as veſted 
with a ſupernatural power ! 


You find that at firſt by degrees, by 
treachery, and uſurpation on the part 
of the biſhops of Rome ;—by inte- 
reſted motives on the part of the em- 
peror, and by bigotry in the people, 
they arrived at that wealth, ſplendor, 
and power, which they make the ſu- 
perſtitious falſely believe they have 
derived from Heaven; — but our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt came to preach peace, 


humility, and every moral virtue, to 
men 


(153 } 
man ; poverty, abſtinence, and meek- 
nels, marked his Divine worth, and 
characterized his diſciples, which the 
pomp and profligacy of the church of 
Rome has ever been in direct oppoſi- 


tion to; but now the minds of men 


are opened to the treacherous delu- 
ſions, which have ſo long duped them, 
and reformation, or an abſolute revo- 
lution, will moſt likely ſoon be effected 

in all deſpotic governments.—Since 
| our loſs of America, the Continent has 
enjoyed a calm which foretold the 
{ſtorm which has burſt forth in ravages 
on France. 


The loſs of our colonies was at- 


tended with ſuch honor to our fleets, 
as well revenged the perfidy of France. 
Rodney, Howe, and Hood, became 
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(154 ) 
names formidable to Europe; whilit 
the ſhameful panic ſtruck retreat of 
his highneſs of O, doubly proved 
the dominion of the ſeas belongs to 
England; ſince he even did not dare 
to take thoſe of our ſhips, which lay 
an ealy prey to the ſuperior force of 
France, which was ſeconded by wind, 
and ſituation. 


The war ended glorious for us in 
the memorable defence of Gibraltar, 
where all the force of Spain was em- 
ployed for years in works which they 
perſuaded themſelves would inſure its 
ſurrender ;—yet all of which the glo- 
rious Elliot deſtroyed in a few hours, 
without the loſs of a man; by that 
well conducted deſcent which he made 
upon them, where your intrepid dear 
uncle 


( 155 ) 

uncle was, though ſo young, an offi- 
cer, honored with ſo important a 

command: — the ſame activity and 
bravery in the general and his troops, 
made a handful of men in compariſon 
of the united force of Spain, France, 
and Holland, eaſily conquer thoſe 
princes and generals who flocked to 
the camp to exult in our defeat, when 
Elliot again, with ſuch generalſhip as 
they were not even capable of imagin- 
ing poſlible !—finally deſtroyed their 
floating-batteries, riches, pride, and 
hopes ! 


Twelve hundred men were burnt 
and drowned, beſides all their valuable 
artillery deſtroyed ;—thus Elliot glo-. 
riouſly defended againſt thoſe three 
united powers, in a ſiege nearly as 

N 2 long 


[_ 256 } 


long as that of Troy, that garriſon, 


which in the year 1704 the Engliſh 
took 1n three days. This was a mortal 
blow to Spaniſh arrogance, and the 
intrigue and vanity of France;—for 
France was too ingloriouſly ſunk in 
ſlavery and depravity, to have a ſenſe 
of pride; and it ſoon brought the 
Dutch to reſpect the alliance of Eng- 
land. 


The reigns of Louis the XIVth. 
and XVth. was alternately that of pro- 
ſtitutes and prieſts, and ſuch low m- 
trigues as generally ſpring from ſuch 
ſources, directed every movement of 
the ſtate. Lows the XVth. left a peo- 
ple harraſſed, and exhauſted, by ty- 
ranny; their ſucceſſes in America 
only gave added Gilcontent — that 


their 


(457 -) 

their men and money was ſacrificed 
to give that freedom to others, which 
they vainly ſighed for—the king was 
afraid and in conſtant agitation from 
the murmurs of the people, though 
too much the dupe of his miſtreſſes, 
and their minions, to ſilence them by 
any ſoothing meaſures. 


Lettres des Cachets were ſold by 


the Duc de Vrillierre, Sartine, and 


Lenoir, who were equally feared by 


the prince and peaſant, whom they 
burried to the Baſtile at the ſlighteſt 
inſtigation of their profligate miſ- 
treſſes—often the wives of the unfor- 
tunate ſufferers. 


Although we find Louis the XVIth. 
was not managed, or ſurrounded by 
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fuch creatures, yet ſo general was 
become the rotteneſs of the cor. of all 
the French conſtitution, that falſe- 
hood, eſpionage, and treachery, was 
the ſole ſprings on which govern- 
ment moved.—There is a ſyſtem of 
honor in politicks, which if once a 
cabinet deviates from, it may by its 
treachery become formidable ; but it 
never can be reſpectable. 


The want of ſteadineſs, and cha- 
rafter, in the king; and his ir reſolu- 
tion, may perhaps have ariſen from 
the knowing that he is ſurrounded 
by perfidy, and every ſtep covering 
a ſnare; his treachery to England has 
been ſo ſeverely brought home to 
him, that humiliated and loſt even to 
the approbation of his ewn mind, 

we 


( 199 ) 
we muſt pity even in condemn- 
ing. 


Such a ſyſtem of politicks as for 
the laſt century has been adopted 
in France, the pride, and honor of 
England would revolt at —and we 
owe the loſs of America to the 
too great confidence in our mi- 
niſters, who could not ſuſpe& ſuch 
perfidy was acting at Verſailles, 
when her ambaſſadors here, were daily 
pledging themſelves that no hoſtile 
meaſure was ever thought of by 
France againſt England, even when 
every aid and council was given to 
America to enable her to renounce 
her natural protector, — and this 
event, the greateſt which has hap- 
pened for many years, will probably 
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be productive of the overthrow of 
deſpotiſm. 


The loſs which England ſuſtained 
in her trade, and poſſeſſions, muſt 
make her for ever murmur at thoſe 
_ meaſures, which deprived her of ſo 
valuable a poſſeſſion had not a 
deſpotic ambition entered into the 
miniſters of England—had they not 
denied America that conſlitution 
and laws, which it in juſtice ought 
to have enjoyed, in common with 
us;—the grandeur of the Britiſh 
dominions had remained unmuti- 
lated—and liberty gained what de- 
ſpotiſm loſt. 


Had the remonſtrances of the 
people—had the almoſt expiring 
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voice of the immortal Chatham, to 
whom England owed her grandeur, 
been attended to — what ſeas of 
blood! What oppreſſion had been 
ſpared! And Louis ſtill had re- 


mained a monarch, 


But his conduct was enough to 
awaken divine vengeance, and it 
already has poured on France, af- 
flictions great as their offences; in 
a revolution, the ſpirit of which 
was 1mported by their troops—a re- 
volution which will involve them 
in every miſery, and regret, and 
prey upon the vials of the nation 
till it deſtroys it. 


Amidſt all that want of faith 


which France has ſhewn, never did 
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6-102: 
conqueſt give ſuch triumphant glory, 
as does the integrity, and grandeur 
of conduct, which has directed the 
Briuſh cabinet during their humi- 
liation; too generous to take ad- 
vantage of their calemity too proud 
to repay their treachery by availing 
themſelves of their m:zloriunes—they 
are equally deaf to the intrigues of 
a Callone, Orleans, and Tallerand, 
even though they, at this moment, 
have harrafled our allairs in India, 
by giving every aid in their power 


to the tyrant of the Eaſt. 


Our miniſters ſcorn ſuch meaneſ; 
as to take any advantage of their 
lituation; — conſcious that ſuch a 
conduct gives them a ſuperiority far 
more valuable than all Louis's once 


enſlaved 'polleſnons, 


(--. 168+ J 
The king of France has no de- 


ciſion of character, which has loſt 
him his power — he loves and 
ellcems the queen—but has never 
enough given up to her the reins 
of government. Every artful coun- 
ccllor can tempt him to renounce 
his former promiſes and inten- 
tions, had he been directed by the 
queen, it is more than probable ſuc 
a revolution had never been thought 
of. On his alcending the throne he 
unfortunately choſe miniſters, who 
by having been the creatures, that 
miniſtered to all the exceſſes of 
debauchery, and deſpotiſm of Lows 
the Fifteenth, and his miſtreſſes, pol- 
ſeſſed fo little the confidence of 
the queen and. the peopie, that 
they, fearful of her influence, 


1 early 


(164) 


carly began to deſame her to 
prevent her having any thing to 
lay in ſtate affairs; and by thoſe 
meaſures, they cauſed diviſions, and 
animolities, which inflamed the vol- 
cano that has annihilated the mo- 


narchy 


Amaidit all the unmerited re- 
proach which a number of inte- 
reſted men have endeavoured to 
affix to the character of the queen, 
from their envy at her abilities, 
and ſear of their being known— 
reſt aſſured there 1s not a greater 
ſoul exiſts, than the tortured one 
of Marie Antoinette, the magnani— 
mity and moderation with which 
ſhe has conducted herſelf, in the 
molt awſul, and overwhelming cir- 


Cum. 


( 2105 ) 
cumſtances, to which ſhe, and her 
infants have nearly fallen the vic- 
tims, and conſtantly been expoſed, 
will ever make her juſtly be re- 
corded, for the firmneſs, and cou- 


rage of a heroine, 


The only Llot which her ene- 
mies, either at home or abroad, 
accuſe her of, is one, which if they 
follow the judgement of Chriſt, and 
none throw a ſtone againſt her, 
but ſhe who is free from guilt, 
there will nat be a hand in France 
upliſted againſt her. 


Juſt emerged from infancy, lovely 
in her perſon, candid and innocent in 
her manners, her heart open and 
glowing with ſincerity, and benevo— 
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lence, {ſhe was led to Paris to become 
a victim to the perhdy and corrup- 
tion, which guarded every avenue to 
the court ;—where {he was to live an 
inferior perſonage, to a low born 
proſtitute, who baniſhed from Ver- 
ſailles, all decency, honor, and in- 
tegrity; the beauty and infantine 
graces of the dauphineſs awakened 
adoration in every boſom, where the 


ſcorpion envy and detraction did not 


reign. 


Soon her unaſſuming gaiety was 
mis-judged by thoſe worthleſs wan- 
tons, whoſe vices ſhrunk at the view 
of her innocence and beauty—and ſhe 
became the object of ſlander, — before 
ſhe had even admitted a thought into 
her boſom contrary to the utmoſt 
* ſimplicity 
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ſimplicity and reftitude, in which her 
mother had educated her; — under 
whoſe eye ſhe had never witneſſed 
but the ſtricteſt adherence to every 


delicacy and moral virtue. 


If ſhe has been ſeduced by the 
profligate manners of the country, to 
thoſe vices which the courtiers glo- 
ned in; ſhe ſurely is not more guilty 
than the reſt, who all gave her the ex- 
ample on her entering on life And 
ſetting this vice out of the queſtion, 
of which I never could diſcover any 
authentick proois that ſhe really 
ever was guilty, and you will find 
her whole conduct, not only irre- 
proachable, but in the moſt exalted 


degree eſtimable. 


Grateful 
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Grateful to, and never abandoning 
her friends — forgiving to her ene- 
mies never ſtooping to repay crimes 
by vengeance—a fond mother—and 
attentive wife ; — ſhe had been on 
any other throne but that of F rance, 
a great, a valued queen — had ſhe 
ſucceeded her mother, ſhe would have 
ſhewn ſhe poſſeſſed a ſuperior power 
of head,—and heart,—but the king, 
turned by every wind, and ſuch arts 
employed daily to prevent her from 
any knowledge of ſtate affairs, ſhe 
gave her youth up to dreſs, gaiety, 
and frivolity—the deittes ſo long 
worſhipped by the French court. 


Unlike Louis, whoſe plans ſhrunk 
from light, and were turned with 
every adviſer—the treachery and un- 

meaning 
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undermining proceedings of the cabi- 
net, did not admit of her diſplaying the 
abilities of her mind, —Maurepas,— 
Orleans—Aguillon—and others, by 
every ſlander, tried to rob her of the 
king's confidence ;—and the only de- 
gree of firmneſs Louis has ever ſhewn, 
was in never allowing his love and 
eſteem for her to be ſhaken by flan- 
ders, which originated from political 
intrigue alone, and from her being of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, the object of 
their hate and jealouſy. 


However much we heard the pub- 
lic clamors from every quarter fince 
the reign of Louis XVIth, it was 
by no means cauſed by the increaſe 
of abuſes in it—on the contrary, 1t 
was becauſe they feared him leſs than 

2 his 
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his predeceſſors. — In the former 


reigns they were forced to groan in 
ſecret, over their woes; — whereas 
the good-nature of Louis made him 
anxious to redreſs their griefs, and 
gave them courage enough to think, 
without the terror of being buried alive, 


And when oppreſſed with taxes to 
defray the expences of giving that 
freedom to America which they 
longed to enjoy,—they began to feel 
their chains galling; and they re- 
ſolved to renounce the deſpotiſm of 
nobles without honor, and a clergy 


without any religion. 


To ſilence as much as poſſible, the 
murmurs of poverty, Louis very in- 
conſiderately reformed his houſehold; 

and 


(8 
and added to the ſet of diſcontents, 


ſeveral hundred nobles, who became 


virulent in their abuſes—and deſirous 


of a revolution, which could not wake 


their fortune worſe, or influence leſs. 


At this time of public poverty, the 
people became enraged to ſee moſt 


expenſive walls, and barriers, raiſed 


to ſurround Paris, at an enormous ex- 


pence, and apparently a monument 
of their ſlavery, by which they 
were robbed of all the profits of 
their labors, to pay exorbitant en- 
tries for every thing—and the peo- 
ple in the provinces were in a 
ſimilar manner pilfered by like exac- 
tions, whilſt the nobles and clergy 
noted in every luxury and vice, freed 


from every tax. 
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In this critical ſtate of affairs, 
_ diſmay, and difficulty, agitated every 
member of the government, and 
all partics now began to regret, 
that all probity, and honor, was 
baniſhed from their ſyſtem they 
no longer could place confidence in 


each other. 


The king juſtly doubting the at- 
tachment of the nobles and clergy, 
whoſe aſſumed rights were ſo op- 
preſſive to the people—and which 
he had reſolved to reſtrain; his 
miniſters were divided by jealouſies 
and perhdies; the ſeeds of which 
were ſo artfully. ſown by the Pom- 
padours and Barrys—the queen na- 
turally inimical to the people, who 
had fo unjuſtly plotted againſt her— 

and 


( 1738 ) 
and attached to her friends—all 
was cabal and ſuſpicion at Verſailles! 
Whilſt thoſe who were either by 
choice, or the ill-regulated reforms 


of Louis, removed from the court, 
flew to aid that ſpirit of revolt, 
and diſafſetion which lurked, and 
long ſecretly had been nurſed, by 


the duc de O 
part; and by the lovers of freedom 
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frantic by oppreſſion, which at laſt 
burſt forth, and brought about that 


revolution, which muſt ever create 
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wonder and ſorrow from its rapidity, 
and aſtoniſhing circumſtances. 
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We find the firſt year of the 
revolt a ſcene of horror, cruelty, 


and riot, degrading to be recorded 
of 


—_— — 


1 


En 
of any nation, and likely to remain 
for many years equally deplorable. 
At this intricate period of the 
French government, the queen's bro- 
cher, the emperor, was little to be 
er upon to afford them any 
ſuccour; either from the ſtate of 
his own deranged government, or 


from inclinations.— 


The Houſe of Auſtria had a na- 
tural averſion to F rance, and the 
French ever looked with a jealous 
eye upon the empire. They even 
ſuppoſed that the queen would 
prefer her brother's intereſt to her own 
darling child; and ſcrupled not to 
accuſe her of robbing the treaſury, 
to enrich her family; —airy viſions! 
without foundation, which ever ſpring 


1 1 


1 
in timid minds to ſuppoſe the belief 
of what they fear. 


Between ſuch a rivalſhip and en- 
mity, which had for ages exiſted, it 
required a more generous heroick 


mind than Joſeph poſſeſſed, to ex- 


pole either his men or money, 


in their ſervice. —Befides Joſeph had 
aſſumed a patriotic character, his 
plans breathed a benevolent wiſh 
to redreſs the grievances of his 
people, and reform the abuſe in 
the church;—but he had neither 
character nor abilities adequate to 
digeſt into a ſyſtem the mangled 
form of reformation which brooded 
in his brain, 
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( 276 ) 

Not liberal enough to renounce 
imperial deſpotiſm, he artfully tried 
to feign that patriotilm which his 
whole ſoul was averſe to; he 
wiſhed to enrich his treaſury by 
the wealth of the church; yet ſlily 
pretended the alleviating the griev- 
ances of the people was the mo- 
tive on which alone he acted. In 
vain the pope condeſcended to come 
a humble ſupplicant to his door, 
to crave mercy for the ill-gotten 
wealth of his convents.—Joſeph was 
as little ſoftened by the prayers of 
his holinels, as he was intimidated 
by the thunders which he could 
ſend forth—and he perſiſted in the 
ſcheme, which had not been ar- 
ranged with any degree of wiſdom, 


conlequently was not productive of 
| the 


(897-11 
the defired effet—as it involved 
him in ſuch civil diſcord, as ſoon 
ſquandered away all the wealth he 
had ſeized—and ſhook the Imperial 


throne. 


His Low Countries all revolted— 
more from averſion, than opprel- 
fron, and had not death put an end 
to his reign, he was involved in dif- 


ficulties inſurmountable. 


This weak, intriguing prince was 
by no means fitted to rival the 
wary, artful Frederick, born with 
a deciſion, a verſatility of character, 
a foreſight, intrepidity, and uni- 


verſal knowledge, rarely to be met 


with in one man. The emperor's 


unbounded avarice, and wiſh to mo- 
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nopolize, made him the conſtant 


ſcourge and object of Frederick at- 


tention. 


His views on Bavaria—his idle 
ſcheme of giving up the Auſtrian 
Netherlands—with his having made 
his brother EleQor of Cologne, and 
his infant views on the Principality 
of Liege—together with his viſit bo -- 
France—all made Frederick's chief 
ſtudy to curb his purpoſes; and he 
ſpared no pains to do ſo. by 
ſpreading a train of diſcontent, and 
revolt in all his dominions: which 
he has done, with ſuch ſucceſs, as 
will in all probability one day give 
a deadly blow to the — of 


the empire. 


Had 


( 179 ) 

Had Frederick not diſcovered in a 
lucky moment, the intrigues of Pom- 
padour, with whom the bigoted em- 
preſs condeſcended to plot againſt 
Pruſſia, by an intended attack on Si- 
leſia, he had been ruined. But he 
was too wiſe for them—and got 
the ſtart of his unſkillful enemies. 
Frederick's foreſight was ſuch, that 
the artful Vergennes could never 
lee any of his petty intrigues covered 
with any greater ſucceſs than tha: 
of raiſing diſcontent, and ſedition 
amongſt his neighbours—to- bring 
which about he impoveriſhed the 
treaſury of France, and ſpread at 
home the ſeeds of liberty and in- 
dependence by the intrigues he car- 
ried on in Holland, as well as in 
Brabant and Liege. 
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The princeſs of Orange, with a 


courage and fortitude nearly equal 
to that of Marie Antoinette, and 
with an activity and prudence which 


few men could have {hewn in ſo 


critical a ſituation, held at bay the 


republican tumult, till ſhe got the 
aid of her couſin of Pruſſia (ſucceſſor 
to the political fineſſe, but not the 
warlike ſpirit of Frederick) which 
joined to the ſupport which the 
cabinet of Grcat-Britain gave her, 
not only reſtored order and tran- 
quillity in Holland, but occaſioned a 
treaty which proved all the wealth 
and intrigue of the French cabinet 
to have been vainly exhauſted in 
raiſing up that faction in other 
nations, which the vengeance of 
heaven, ſeems to have denounced 


mould 
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{hould recoil on themſelves, and ag- 
grandize thoſe they wiſhed to leſſen. 
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When the hey day came they 
were not able to profit of their 
treacherous plans and England by 
her bold —honorable - political con- 
duct, diſpelled every cloud, and 
now appears to all Europe, the 
moſt exalted ſtate, the law-giver 


of the world; not by petty arts, 
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but impoſing grandeur, not to be 
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equalled or impaired by the per- 
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4 hidy of her neighbours. It is true 

4 ſhe may be obliged to unſheath the 

q {ſword in their contention, which 
will only afford her added honor 
by her enforcing juflice, defending 
the oppreſt, or ſtaying the horrors 
ot civil broils. 
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On the death of Joſeph his ſub- 
jects began to hope, that with new 
men they would have new mea- 
ſures—and willing to truſt the fair 
promiſes of Leopold —the revolted 
provinces laid down their arms—and 
calmly ſaw the Imperial troops march 
into their garriſons ;—the people in 
the Brabant were left duped by 
Vendernoot, who pilfered, and de- 
ſerted them—And the Liegoiſe, de- 
luded by the king of Pruſſia, who 
artfully trifled with them, and ſup- 
ported them 1n their revolt, till new 
arrangements in his plans rendered 
it no longer his intereſt; they then 
found themlelves ſuddenly aban- 
doned by him, who by his inſtiga- 
tions brought about the revolution. 


Thus leſt amid poverty—anarchy— 
1 and 


(_ 16g 7} 
and confulion—all their hopes and 
confidence miſplaced, they were un- 
able to refuſe to receive again their 
hated prince or to offer any reſiſt- 
ance to his oppreſſive government.— 
The ſplendor of his court, the in- 
dolence licentious luxury of a 
ſwarm of prieſts, monks, and myr- 
midons, are ſupported by the moſt 
grievous extortions on his people, — 
But not ſatisfied with that, his ava- 
rice is fed by preying on the follies 
and miſeries of his ſubjects, and thoſe 
who viſit his country, where he has 
gaming tables—the profits of which 
he ſo greedily ſeizes that even Sun- 
days and faſts, he thus morning, 
noon, and night, deals ruin around 
him—1n place of like a biſhop, ex- 
horting his flock to ſhun this de- 
N ſtructive 
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ſtructive vice, and pay decent atten- 
tion to religious duties. 


The preſent calm in theſe coun- 
tries, 1s only a ſuſpenſion of their 
diſcontent, not the alluaging of it; 
they were taken by ſurpriſe—and 
only remain tranquil, truſting chat 
lome moment favorable to their 
views will ſoon preſent itſelf. —Al- 
ready the people in the Brabant 
feel how little dependance is to be 


placed in the promiſes of a deſpo- 


tic prince—Leopold is very unſe- 
cure in theſe poſleſſions — becauſe, 
unable to ſay he reigns over ought 
but his army, which alone reſtrain 
the people ripe for revolt, and 
who figh for freedom—he 1s but ill 


able, were he willing, to aid his 
ſiſter, 
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fiſter, thus cruelly abandoned by 
the nobles—who left the royal fa- 
mily a prey to a lawleſs mob; and 
took refuge in the boſom of their 


natural enemies, ſupplicating ſuc- 


cour to reſtore their rights, Had 
they not abandoned their king and 
cauſe, by this early flight, it is un- 
doubted, that they either by force 
or moderation, might have reſtored 
the ariſtocracy, and placed their 
monarch on the throne — indepen- 
dant as his forefathers. 


But all the united force of the 
empire joined to theirs, will not 
now be able to effect it —ſhould 
they attempt to enter France, the 
whole nation, who at preſent are di- 
vided in many parties, originating 


Bb from 
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from jealouly, poverty, and every 
cauſe of diſcontent — they will all 
join, and forget their internal ſores, 
to repel the common enemy—for it 
is not with liberty, that they are 
diſlatisſiec!; but the abuſes of that 
bleſiing—by the ill-conduct of their 
credit, tlic itop to all commerce, and 
trade. But if their diſcontent 1s left 
to prey upon themſelves, it will do 
more, to the reſtoration of their 
former ſituation—than all the troops 
ol the empire; though commanded 
by the majeſty of Sweden“, whole 
intrepidity, bravery, and generoſity, 
will leave nothing that his narrow 
powers can do, to re-eſtabliſh the 
government, and reſcue royalty from 

* This hero enjoyed perſe t health when this 
was written, 
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the humiliating ſituation in winch it 


has ſo long been ſunk. 


What monarch but muſt feel the 
cauſe of Louis, and his heroick 
queen? When we find a daſtardly 
wretch, who has ſo decidedly proved 
his cowardice, as a man — dreſled 
like a filhwoman, leading on a band 
of wretches—whom to encourage to 
the mercileſs plot of affaſſinating the 
royal family, he has ſacrificed his 
princely fortune—when we find him 
at the doors of royalty, murdering 
thoſe guards who were placed there 
as a teftimony of that protection, 
which every ſubject had ſworn to 
give their king; whoſe hands were 


now ready to plunge their {words in 


his blood—whoſe oy fault towards 
B b 2 them 
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them, had been, the too inconſide- 
rately giving up to the benevolent wiſh 
to make the meaneſt of his ſubjects 
happy; thoſe attendants and rights 
which his forefathers maintained by 
deſpotic rigor. 


With what heroiſm — what un- 
daunted magnanimity — the queen 
conducted herſelf, even at thoſe mo- 
ments when the feelings of the wo- 
man were moſt poignantly agitated 
by ſears for her children; for ſhe 
ſeems ever to have ſoared too high— 
to have admitted any for her own 
ſafety. When count Fondeville went 
to demand an order from her for the 
royal horſes, that he might hold 
them in readineſs ; — ſhe coolly an- 
ſwered, I will inſtantly give the 
5 2 order, 


( 189 ) 
order, provided that you will promiſe 
me not to make ule of it—if I only 
am in danger; but to uſe it with all 


poſſible diſpatch, if the king or my 


lon's ſafety 1s doubtful. 


What courage at the moment 


that ſhe heard the aſſaſſins in the 
moſt brutal manner crying aloud 
for her blood ; — at that moment 
when Mr. La Serre, a man of un- 
doubted credit, depoſes on the trial, 
that he ſaw the duc of O, point 
out her bed-chamber to his hireling 
crew to an impulſe of generoſity 
and feeling which actuated her, at 
that moment—even when her exiſt- 
ence hung over the power of ſuch a 
mercileſs banditti — ſhe certainly 
owes her life; which was greedily 
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ſought by theſe miſcreants, hired to 
extirpate all who ſtood in his way 


to becoming a tyrant. 


The women were ſwearing, and 
vowing vengeance, becauſe they had 
not money to purchaſe bread — as 
they had even their cloaths pledged; 
ſuch was their poverty.—The queen 
aſſured them, how ſincerely the 
felt for their diſtreſs, and promiſed, 
from her own purſe, to releaſe every 
pledge for leſs than a Louis; that 
declaration made theſe murderers 
turn from their purpoſe, and long 
live the queen re-echoed through the 


palace. 


The king entreated the queen on 


the firſt outrage of the mob to go 
away ; 


a 

away; as ſhe ſeemed ſo much the 
object of their vengeance but ſhe 
heroicly declared, that ſhe was firmly 
reſolved to live, or die in the 
boſom of her family! ſhe was too 
tender a mother, to liſten to any 
thing which could make her aban- 
don her infants—and, arming herſelf 
with a dagger, ſhe reſolved to uſe 
it, if neceſſary, in their defence. 


Thoſe of the ariſtocrats who are 
not aware of the intrigue which 
put in motion the horrid exceſſes 
of the 5th of October, blame La 
Fayette, -accule him—if not as ac- 
ceſſary to the plot, as at leaſt ſub- 
ſervient to it, from his not inſtantly 
having uſed all his influence to calm 


the enraged populace, and ſend 
them 
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them from Verſailles; but it never 
could be the intereſt of liberty— 
and La Fayette — that the plot of 
that day ſhould ſucceed—as ſuch a 
cruel blow as the murder of the 
royal family, would have annihilated 
all liberty, and a tyrant equal to 


Nero, probably have filled the 


_ throne. 


When the tumult commenced— 
La Fayette could not fail to ſuſ- 
pect in part, the conſpiracy-—and he 
muſt have been ſenſible of the dan- 
ger of his taking any part—had it 
been a tumult, the effects of diſcon- 
tent in the people; he might have 
quelled it but a hired crew en- 
gaged, and bent on gaining their 
bribe—he muſt have fallen a ſacri- 
fice, 


F 
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fice, had he taken any part againſt 
the people. 


They would have ſuppoſed him in 
direct oppoſition to every principle 
which he had profeſſed ; to all that 
love of liberty which rages with ſuch 
frantick enthuſiaſm in his breaſt— 
and had he appeared as a leader to 
ſuch a tumultuous mob, he would 
naturally have been confounded 
with the willam that armed the 


aſſaſſins. 


The only thing which he could 
do with any prudence, or conſiſ- 
tency, in ſuch circumſtances, he did; 
he watched all the movements—and 
flew to the ſuccour of the king the 


moment he ſaw him evidently in 
Cc danger ; 


(14 ) 
danger; and had it not been for 
him, the royal family certainly had 


been murdered. 


In the morning. thoſe wretches 
advanced to the apartment of the 
queen; which was pointed out to 
them by the duke of O——, 
Meſirs. Du Repair, and Miomandre, 


on hearing them ſwear they muſt 
have the queen's heart's-blood, at- 
tempted to open her door, to ſave 
her when they attacked, and wound- 


ed them with knives and ſpikes—it 


was either want of courage, or Pro- 
vidence, which prevented thoſe 
wretches from entering her apart- 
ment—till the queen, with her infant 
ſon, ran through a ſecret paſſage 


almoſt naked—into the king's apart- 
ment, 
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68 
ment, where her horror was extreme 
not to find him! he had heard of 
her danger—and was gone another 
way to fetch her, and ſoon returned 
with his daughter, 


By this time the aſſaſſins had 
found their way into the queen's 
room, and pierced her bed — and 
left it ſtained by thoſe weapons 
reakmg ,from the murdered guards, 


and which they meant to have 


waſhed in the royal blood. 


La Fayette flew to the ſafety of 
the king—and had he, before thoſe 
wretches had ſhewn plainly to the 
patriots that they were hired aſſaſ- 


ſins—had he joined the king's party, 


he had loſt all his influence with 
Ce 2 the 
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the people and been either con- 
founded in the maſſacre, or reſpon- 
ſible for the crimes committed, 


He intreated the king and queen 
to join him in attempting to ſoothe 
the murderers, to ſave the remain- 
ing guards; the queen, though ſur- 
rounded with wretches who tried for 
her head, appeared boldly on the 
balcony ; one wretch cried he would 
ſhoot her, and preſented his fire- 
lock; ſhe calmly faced him; and 
he dropped his arms. 


How humbling ! how cruel! the 
greateſt monarch upon earth, thus to 
be obliged to implore mercy from hire- 


ling murderers! So ſoon as the queen 


heard the mob cry out that they 
ſnould 
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ſhould go to Paris to be their bakers 
and ſcullions—ſhe ſeemed to-wiſh to 
go, and preceded by the hearts 
and heads of thoſe faithful guards 
butchered in their defence ſtuck 
on ſpears, and carried in triumph 
before their coach, ſurrounded by 
fiſh-women and aſſaſſins, vomitting 
abuſe, they ſlowly, ſcarce percep- 
tibly, moved to Paris. 


Surely no conqueſt, not all the 
blind confidence of the people, can 
give La Fayette ſuch ſatisfaction, as 
the being on that day the Saviour 
of the Royal Family. Ariſtocrats are 
guided by the reſentment of party, 
when they do not allow this fact. 
La Fayette muſt have renounced 
his party to have acted otherwiſe 
on 
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on that diſmal day; his conduct 
not only preſerved them ſafe, but 
rendered in future, all the plots of 
this villain abortive. — Had he pre- 
vented the firſt attack upon the 


guards, a conflict muſt probably 


have enſued, in which many thou- 
ſands would have fallen. 


Theſe exceſſes could not be at- 
tributed to the patriots, for they 
were the efforts of a man not pol- 
ſeſſed of any ſuch ſentiment, whoſe 
only view was to a'cend the throne 
by murder and re e; but the na- 
tional aſſembly ook thoſe crimes 
upon themſelves, from the moment 
that they ſecreted the proofs of 
them, and preſerved from puniſh 


ment the perpetrator, 
| They 
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They did ſo from a ſelfiſn view, 
to make a cat's paw of his fortune, 
and influence, which from that diſ- 
covery became unable. to be of any 
dangerous conſequence to their plans; 
as they were united in the common 
cauſe, that of annihilating the pre- 
ſent monarchy, and oppreſſing the 
king, deſerted by his frivolous, ef- 
ſeminate, ſelfiſh nobles, who are lo 
unhke thoſe unhappy faithful ſer- 
vants of king James, who. dared 


every thing, but deſert their ſove- 


The reaſon aſſigned by them for 
this inglorious deſertion of him is, 
that the king is of a character ſo 
unſteady, that he is not to be de- 
pended upon for a moment. — In 

TY {hort, 
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ſhort, that want of probity which had 
marked every intrigue of the cabi- 


net, to England, Holland, Pruſſia, 
and the Empire, now recoiled upon 


themſelves, for no one dared truſt 
the other - ſuſpicion filled every bo- 
ſom, and rendered every ſtep, word, 
and action, a ſubject of alarm; and 
this want of confidence will prevent 
any ſucceſs either in the field or 
the cabinet—ſuch is the reward 
which juſtly attends the perfidious; 
they are ſcou rges to each other—no 
unanimity or ſucceſs can be expected 
in the plans of people who miſtruſt 
and deſpiſe each other, | 


The nobles and che uſed all 
their influence to get the king to 
join them, and to re-enter his king- 
dom, 
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dom, with ſuch a force as would 
regulate the anarchy and confuſion 
which had taken place of all govern- 


ment and religion. 


The king long heſitated to put 
this attempt in execution, as it was 
evident that they only withed to eſta- 
bliſh the ariſtocracy but at laſt, find- 
ing that amidſt all the ideas of freedom, 
which to enjoy his ſubjects had over- 
leaped every bounds which law or 
prejudice had till then rendered ſa- 
cred, that he not only was alone de- 
prived of every ſort of liberty, but 
ſubjected to daily inſult, having his 
queen threatened every hour with 
outrage, and thole who had boldly 


attempted to murder his family, 
D d not 
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not only exculpated; but left at large 


to plot freſh treaſons. 


It is moſt natural that every feel- 
ing of nature, and humanity, ſhould 
revolt againſt ſuch a ſituation. Could 
a fond mother daily live in fears 
that the firſt dark hour of midnight 
would conceal the murderers of her 
infants, —Could Marie Antoinette, 


whole ſoul was ever too great to 


ſhew harſhneſs, even to. thole who. 


balely murdered her reputation—or 
by any act of deſpotic power, has 
ſhe ever puniſhed thoſe ſlanderers, 
which our government would mol! 
rigorouſly prolecute ?—Could ſuch a 
woman, with ſuch a liberal mind, 
ſupport thoie agonizing Tears; ſuch 
humiliating degradations ?>—No—un- 


mindful 
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mindful of every thing but thoſe 
fears, which haunted her every hour, 
in terrors for her infants—trembling 
leaſt every morſel which they taſted, 
conveyed death—ſhe molt natu- 
rally ſeconded the king's intended 


evaſion. 


Moſt people are aſtoniſhed that 
Frenchmen, who have ever been 
ited as a frivolous ſawning let of 
people — famed only for politeneſs 
and delicacy. that they all at once 
ſhould burſt forth ferocious, merci- 
leſs ſavages — exulting in murders 
and cruelties, unequalled on the 
coaſt of Guinea. Even the women 
in Normandy have been ſcen ficht- 
ing, who {hculd, cannibal like, de— 


vour the yet throbbing heart of a 


D d 2 young 


„„ 


young man that they butchered—be- 


cauſe their landlord, whoſe only 
crime was having been born noble, 
and having enjoyed thoſe rents 
which he was reared under their 
cye to polleis, as his forefathers had 
done. The reaſon for this ſpeedy 


change 18 obvious they never had 


any real character their poliſhed— 


ierviie—courteous appearance, was a 
maſk which deſpotiſm forced them to 
put on-—the fears to which they con- 
Rantly were flaves the abject court 
which they were obliged to ſhew 
thole they mortally hated. In ſhort, 
all their ſentiments — actions — and 
words, were falſchood to deceive 
their tyrants, and to evade thoſe ſpies 


who lurked in every corner. 


Now 


11 


Now that they no longer are 


obliged to wear this cloak, they are 
left in naked wretchedneſs of cha- 
racter with every feeling perverted . 


diveſted of that honor -humanity 


and gene roſity which has ſo nobly 


diſtinguiſhed Engliſhmen, ever ſince 
that happy period, when they dared 
to think and reaſon from the free- 
born mind, and follow the honeſt 
dictates of uncorrupted nature. — 
The French had not manly firm- 
neſs enough to lop off grievances, 
or ſkill, like good huſbandmen, to 
weed—without levelling the whole 
crop. — Becauſe kings, nobles, and 
prieſts become corrupted, that does 
not argue that they ſhould no 
no longer exiſt—it is in the power 
of every nation, endowed with rea- 

1 {on 
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{on and ſteadineſs, to reform errors 
which have imperceptibly grown ob- 
noxious. 


The world has too long exiſted, 
and every poſſible ſort of govern- 
ment, or ſyſtem, for the happinels 
of individuals, has in every varied 
form been tried; and we never yet 
have found any that has rendered 
mankind happy or reſpectable, as a 
ſociety; but where ſubordination and 
confidence Was unplicit, in men 
choſen as leaders —in laws approved 
by the voice of the nation — an 
equal repreſentation of the pcople, 
and impartial protection of their 
rights—kings, lords, and pneſts, are 


neceſſary cvils—like doctors—the 


only error is in allxing a value to 
their 


( 0% 
their titles; not to their character.— 
But from lawleſs anarchy nothing 
can ſpring but tyranny and oppreſſion. 
Some artful men will moſt probably 
profit by the general calamity, and 
uſurp power to abuſe it. Had the 
national aſſembly afforded the royal 
family that protection to which they 
had a right, as ſubjects of the com- 
mon-wealth; and which was ſurely 
moſt ſacredly their right, as King of 
the French Had they granted Louis 
like power with him who reigns over 
the greateit, happieſt, and freeſt peo- 
ple in the world—I am perſuaded 
they never had wiſhed to be again 
poſſeſſed of that deſpotiſm which they 
had never abuſed.—It was clearly the 
pride and earneſt wiſh of Louis XVI. 
from his acceſſion to the throne, to give 
free 
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freedom to his people and no trait 


of the queen's conduct has ever 


ſhewed that ſhe had a wiſh beyond 


that of reigning over the hearts of 


mankind, 


Never did ſhe from envy, ven- 
geance, or pride, fend a victim to the 
Baſtille or degrade even an enemy 
Had her friend the duke de Choiſeul 
(who led her a bride to Paris, and to 
whoſe friendſhip ſhe ever was grate- 
ful) been choſen miniſter, in place 
of the undermining, treacherous 
Maurepas and Vergennes, France had 
not loſt all reputation for faith, po- 
litical honor, and reſpectability—or 
now have been loſt in perfidy and 
anarchy—the ſeat of civil—and, in 
all probability, of unceaſing war 
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a war! which before five years will 
bathe in blood the tace of Europe— 


and in which England, hom her 


ſituation, mult largely partake. 


There is a criſis in political conſti- 
tutions, as well as natural ones ;— 
the moſt ſturdy progreſſively grow 
pampered, and nurle maladies in 
embrio—an infant ſtate, emerging 
from poverty and 1gnorance, is over- 
whelmed in bigotry—that enthuſiaſm 


gives way at firſt to reaſon, which 


leads mankind to induſtry and virtue; 
at laſt philolophy deſtroys all reſtraint, 
religion and probity give place to 
incredulity, treachery, idleneſs, and 
profligacy, which revolts and repines 
at all order, and murmurs in ſeditious 


diſcord—at length the poiſoned bowl, 
E e and 
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and aſſaſſin's knife are employed to 
ſmooth thoſe obſtacles it has to en- 
counter— every throne totters—and 
the wiſeſt government is undermined 
by enemies nurſed in its own vitals— 
which, like unknown volcanoes, con- 
vulle every fabrick, and ſpreads ruin 
and devaſtation around. —May Heaven 
direct you right, my Son, amidſt ſuch 
ſcenes, is the moſt ardent wiſh of her, 


who is, with the moſt perfect eſteem, 
Your affectionate mother, 


E. W—LL—CE. 
London, Feb. 20, 1792. 


F.. 
Since writing the above, an event 


has happened, which has awakened 


horror, 
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horror, indignation, and ſorrow, in 


every honeſt breaſt—the aſſaſſination 
of the king of Sweden !—the greateſt 


man that has exiſted for many cen- 


turies—a man of the moſt brilliant 
abilities—univerſal knowledge, une- 
qualled greatneſs of ſouland an ele- 
gance of manners rarely united with 
the learning of a philoſopher and the 
hardineſs of a warrior, —His character 
was not obſcured by one vice—nor 
his mind degraded by any weakneſs. 
Simple and humble in his manners 
auſtere only in thoſe privations by 
which he reſtraived himſelf when 
either the advantage of his people, or 
the cauſe of humanity intereſted him. 


His intrepidity as a ſoldier, and ardent 


love of glory, was equal to his pre- 
deceſſor Charles the Tweſth. But 
LEE his 
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his manly judgement, and deliberate 
prudence, rendered him far ſuperior 


to that hardy turbulent monarch. 


He deteſted Ariſtocracy above every 
thing except Anarchy—His indigna- 
tion was rouzed at any uſurpation of 
power which oppreſſed—he early fore- 
ſaw that lawleſs depravity which was 
ſtriking at all order—it did not re- 
quire the ſuperior mind of the great 
Guſtavus to foreſee that all Europe 


would ſoon become the prey of a 


banditti of aſſaſſins, who by revolt- 


ing againſt all 'government would raiſe 
cealeleſs feuds and devaſtation—He 
was anxious, as the firſt ſtep towards 
tranquility, and good order, to re- 
citabliſh the king of France in his 
rights. But although he wiſhed to fee 
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Louis and his faithful adherents enjoy 
that liberty which was become com- 
mon to all Frenchmen, he pever would 
have given his aid to re-eſtabliſn an 
ariſtocracy, which could have enſlaved 
and oppreſſed the people—he became 
the victim of a murderer irom having 
boldly reſcued his own ſubjects from 
the deſpotiſm of the Swediſh nobles. 
His own liberality and greatneſs of 
mind taught him to think that a mo- 
narch could rule without oppreſſing 
his people with thoſe miſeries which 
arile from either an ariſtocracy or a 
democracy, which tyrannizes by an 
uſurped power—the produce of cabal, 
corruption, and intrigue — which 
places the lives and fortunes of a 
blinded people, in the hands of ſer- 
vile, mean-minded men, only ambi- 


tious 
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tious of power—rarely prompted by 
patriotiſm—a fictitious will-o=-th'-wiſp 
_ deity, which awakens the enthuſiaſm 
of oratory, but vaniſhes when brought 
into a&tion—and gives place to a 
haughty overbearance and deſpotic 


rigor towards their fellow-citizens, 


_ Had ſuch a blow been ſtruck at a 


weak, tyrannical prince, we muſt 


have hated the traitor, but leſs have 


ſhuddered at the treaſon. —But the 
aſſaſſination of ſuch a man as the 
great Guſtavus, has ſtained the name 
of Swede, and Jacobine, with a blot 
which no time can efface, and muſt 
haſten into immediate action that 
anarchy and ſpirit of revolt which 
I have announced to you to be inevi- 
table. | 
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It is too much the intereſt of our 
neighbours, and the diſaffected multi- 


tude at home, that we ſhould partake 


of the general convulſion—tor Eng- 
land to eſcape having ſoon a large 
ſhare in the conteſt—even did our 
foreign alliances not compel us to 
it—no ſtone will be left unturned to 
bring about tumult and diſcord — 
There are ſo many people who find 
themſelves, by party animoſity, de- 
nied every veſtige of that conſequence 
which riches, birth, and abilities, 
point them out to partake—and ſo 
many more who aſpire to raiſe their 
inſignificancy to thoſe ſituations, 
which the levelling tumult of anarchy 
may place within their reach—they 
will ſtruggle for a commotion, that, 


like foul ſediment in a ciſtern, they 


may 
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may riſe to the ſurface, and contami- 


nate the whole mals, 


The unfortunate murder of Guſta- 


vus muſt neceſſarily prevent the in- 


tended invaſion of France—the em- 


preſs of Ruſſia, deprived of him and 
Potemkin, will not now hazard fo 


doubtful an enterpriſe, in a country 


ſo diſtant; beſides, ſuch is the 


ſtrength of the grand duke's party, 
and the prevalence of diſcontent, that 
Catherine's power totters—and al- 
though no reform can be looked 
for in a government, which from its 
ſituation, and many unconquerable 
circumſtances muſt remain deſpotic, 
yet it is highly probable, before many 
moons are paſt, the uſurped power of 


Catherine, with herſelf, may be con- 
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ſigned to the duſt, by ſuch a blow 
as ſecured to her the Imperial throne. 
And with her will fall the pride and 
grandeur of the north for the grand 


duke is by no means equal to the taſk 


of wielding the ſceptre of deſpotiſm 


in this enlightened age, with that ſuc- 
cels or eclat which has enrolled in 


eternal fame the name of Catherine. 


The National Aſſembly prepared 
for defence, and the troops anxious to 
invade their hated neighbours, the 
Germans, will find a foreign war extin- 
guiſh that frenzy that otherwiſe would 
be vented in civil broils and although 
our alliances by no means renders the 
ſucceſs of the French the intereſt of 
the Engliſh cabinet, yet a great part 


of the people have not only ſpecu- 
1 lated 
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lated in the French funds to a great 
amount, but have allo purchaſed 
large tracts of land under the new 
government—and thoſe people moſt 
naturally muſt be deeply intereſted 
in the ſuccels of the democracy— 
not to mention a far more numerous 
body, who are groaning in ſecret 
diſcontent, who will ſoon furioully 
give them every ſupport—at preſent 
they only murmur in ſecret cabals, 
with artful well-cheſen Frenchmen, 
lent to aggravate their ſpleen to 
which they give the fine name of a 
benevolent wiſh for the happineſs of 
their Fellow-Cit1zens of the World. — 
But they can only convince tools, 
that with their judgement and abilities 
they really think it for the comfort of 


mankind, ſuch lawleſs anarchy, what- 


ever 
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ever their private views may tempt 


them to a ppear. 


The nature of Frenchmen above 
all others, will lead them to prey 
like wolves on cach other if they re- 
main without any government. Can 
a feeling of humanity, or bencvo- 
lence, make any one wiſh the annihi- 
lation of the King; or that» pillage, 
maſſacre, and robbery, ſhould be in 
place of that reformed government 
which Louis offered them—where 
every thing injurious to the rights 
and happineſs of his pcople, he was 
anxious to ſuppreſs. Mankind mulſi 
be very corrupt, to think it for the 
honor and happineſs of the ſpecies, 
that ſeas of blood—and the deſtruc- 
tion of millions, ſhould enrich and 
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freedom to the reſt—as well ſay—that 
the law againſt highwaymen is an 
infringement on the rights and liber- 
ties of the people—becaule it pre- 
vents them from enjoying that which 


elle they might ſafely graſp at. 


Beſides, will the French be happier 
that ambitious artful men impoſe upon 
them ?—and, after becoming the ob- 
Jects of their 1dolatry, not only im- 
poveriſh them, by taxes and extor- 
tions employed to purchale fetters to 
oppreis them, but alſo rule over 
them with haughty deſpotiſm ?—No, 
they would be more enſlaved and 
oppreſſed than by the power of a 


monarch, whoſe intercſt muſt be that 


of his people—and his beſt poſſeſſion 
the love of his ſubjects, and that he 
may 


E 
may raiſe them to riches, and leave 


an unrivalled heritage to his children. 


The capricious enthuſiaſm of the 
populace paſt for their favourites, and 
they are robbed not only of all that 
power with which they veſted them, 
but every virtue and merit they 
once rended the ſkies, by reſounding, 
is blackened by detractors and they 
turn ſerpents in that boſom which 
once nurſed their power they be- 
come venomed enemies to thoſe who 
replace them and, anxious to de- 
ſtroy that ſyſtem which they before 
gloried in becauſe it is no longer 


ſubſervient to their ambition. 


The flame of licentious revolt is 
too much ſpread now for reaſon to 
1 reſtrain 
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reſtrain it and the contempt with 
- which every ſuch threat is treated by 
thoſe in power—like the many un- 
heeded warnings given to the much- 
lamented hero of Sweden, will pro- 
bably ſoon make thouſands mourn a 
ſimilar, at leaſt equalled misfortunes, 
from quarters, looked down on with 
too much contempt, to be feared ſo 
much, as that any ſtep ſhould be 
taken to diſarm them—and yet 1t 1s 
the depraved alone who ſhould be 


feared, 


The king of Sweden was the beſt 
hope, which the lovers of good 
order, law, or liberty, had.—His 
fortune and empire was bounded ; 
but his mind, courage, and abilities, 
was equal to any thing which mortal 

could 
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could attempt, or accompliſh—and 
whilſt courage or honor awakens the 
reſpect, or emulation of mankind, he 
mult ever be recorded as a hero—a 
pattern of ever ſocial - moral and 
warlike virtue. May you emulate his 
virtues, and be more fortunate; but if 
you be equally crowned by glory, and 
ſelf approbation—the aſſaſſin may 
ſtike—but you will ever ſurvive, to 


eternal unfading honor, and renown ! 


By next ſhips I ſhall ſend you ſome 
hints upon the ſtate of politicks at 
home, which ſeem to afford as much 
room for ſpeculation as thoſe on the 
continent. 


April 25th, 1792. 


FINIS. 
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